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New Business Star: 
Harriman II | 


HE hope of every nation is its coming men. Our 
; ip leaders have been passing on at an unusual 

rate. Hill, Morgan, Harriman, Vail, Carnegie, Frick, 
Perkins, Cassatt, Stillman, Schiff—all are gone. Not very 
many of the stalwarts of the nineteenth century and 
the opening years of the twentieth remain. As each 
old-school giant drops off, we ask ourselves who 
will fill the vacant places? It is a notable fact that 
very, very few of our conspicuous American giants 
have produced sons of anything like their own caliber— 
most of them, indeed, have left no sons. The advent of a | 
second-generation. figure into the world of big affairs is, 
therefore, an event of unusual interest. A new second- 
generation star of unusual magnitude is appearing on the 
horizon, namely, Harriman, the Second. 
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W. AVERELL HARRIMAN 


Send no Mone 


to get this Hand-Book 


by return mail 


“Graphic Methods for 


Presenting Facts’”’ 
—the book that shows how to make and use charts 


383 pages—7 x 10 inches—256 illustrations—red cloth 


SE charts instead of figures. Teach with the eye. 
Learn it from “pictures.” Sight is the most impor- 
tant of the senses. The eye is the pilot of the mind. 


A graphic chart shows at a glance what it would take ten 
pages of small type to explain. 


Use Graphs for: 


—financial statements 
—sales reports 
—advertising data 
—shop reports 
—shipping figures 
—statistical purposes 
—business data 
—trade fluctuations 
—frequency charts 
—salesmen’s records 
—production results 
—wvisualizing problems 
—comparison of figures 


But Brinton’s book is more than 
technical. It is universal, too—as 
explained below. 


Brinton’s big hand-book, “Graphic Methods for Present- 
ing Facts,” teaches how to work with charts. It shows 
how to translate problems into “graphs.” Graphs “tell 
the story” at a flash. 


Brinton’s comprehensive work shows how to make char‘s 
for everything—from manufacturing to costing—sheep- 
raising to photography—baseball to aeronautics. 


Manufacturers, doctors, housewives, shippers, salesmen, 

surveyors, advertisers, bookkeepers, school teachers, man- 

agers, bankers, artists—in fact, everyone needing charts 

—can learn how to make and use them from “Graphic 

\ Methods for Presenting Facts.” The book is not too 
\_ technical for everyone’s use. 


\ . : 
Dept. a1 \Get Brinton’s easy method—on free trial—by 


Mans*Sena st, “Mailing the coupon below. Send no money for 
New York City. \\ this big book. Merely return the accompany- 
Gentlemen: Please . - . . Fy 

ing coupon and pay later, if entirely satis- 


fied. Mail the coupon today—now. 
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The Closed or 
Open Shop— 
Which? 


by Elbert Hubbard is a 23-page 
booklet of clear, pungent, for- 
cible reasoning on a topic which 
at this time is being discussed 
with vehemence. Money spent 
on the purchase of THE 
CLOSED OR OPEN SHOP— 
WHICH? is a wise investment 
that will pay big div...cnds by 
precluding strikes, preserving 
industrial peace and fostering 
good feeling and comradeship be- 
tween employer and employee. 


PRICES: 


One thousand lots $40.00 per thousand 


Five thousand lots $35.00 per thousand 


Ten thousand lots $32.50 per thousand 


Twenty-five thousand lots (and up) . $30.00 per thousand 


(With distributor’s name on cover if desired) 


Now, how many? Act quickly and se- 
cure this antidote to industrial unrest. 


Address 


THE ROYCROFTERS 


EAST AURORA, N. Y. 
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Where do you sit in a theatre? 








Then Why Should Stenographers 
Sit Off at One Side to Read Their 
Notes? 


To lower the cost and reduce errors in your letters 
have your stenographers read and transcribe from 
directly before them. Excessive overhead on letters is due 
to slowness and errors. Slowness and errors are largely due 
to fatigue. Fatigue is largely due to the waste of energy 
caused by side reading. As high as 60% of an _ operator’s 
energy is consumed by this strain of side reading, through her 
eyes alone, instead of 8% normally required for reading. You get 
more out of your salary investment in stenographers, and you 
benefit them if you use 


THE LINE-A-TIME 


METHOD OF TRANSCRIBING 


The natural simplified method of correctly placing enough notes to 
fill a typewritten line directly before the operator and (Important) 
at the same distance as the typewriter carriage from the eyes. 


Over 75,000 


Now in Use 
Full explanation on trial 
entails no obligation. Ask 
for it 









THE LINE-A-TIME MFG. CO., INC. 
Rochester, New York 
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“Say, Young Fellow, It Took Me Forty 
Years to Learn That Speech”’ 


was the reply of a successful business man who had 
a younger man upon*‘his “splendid impromptu speech. 


just been congratulated by 


We see a busy executive handling big problems, evolving new and intricate 
plans, giving valuable advice offhand and deciding important issues with apparent 
ease. We see him directing gigantic operations, commanding an enormous salary 
and enjoying the fruits of success, seemingly with less struggle than we make 
for a bare living. And we stand in awe and exclaim, “Isn’t he a wonder!” 


But these are not the spontaneous performances of the moment they appear 
to be, and they are not the workings of a super-man. They are the result of years 
of stored-up information, gained partly from personal experience, but largely from 
Studying the experiences and doings of other men. Sound business judgment does 
not come naturally—it’s a growth that must be fed constantly with wisely chosen 


business reading. 


A man cannot regularly read carefully edited business publications like Forbes 
Magazine, for example, without storing up a lot of useful information—useful right 
now in solving problems and developing a broader vision and a surer grasp of 


things, and perhaps invaluable for some future emergency. 


Try it. Increase YOUR store of usable business information by reading “Forbes.” 


SS Ss 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 


| 299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me FORBES every two weeks, 
Starting with the next issue. I enclose check, 
or I will send you check for $4.00 on receipt 
of bill for one year’s subscription (Canada, 
50c. extra; foreign, $1.00 extra). 
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A Guarantee Bond With Every Conn 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of High- 





The Louhi Band, of Monessen, Pa., is a striking example of the 
success which can be attained with Conn quickly mastered instru- 


ments. Your band should be able to give a concert in from 
six to eight weeks. 


Getting Men to Pull Together 


HERE is some vital urge in the music of a 
band that stirs men to act, and to act 
together. 


That’s why business men everywhere are 
finding the factory band a great builder of 
morale—it spreads the spirit of cheer and 
speeds production. 


You can start a band with a few players. 
rapid and sure. Let Conn, Ltd., help you as we’ve helped hun- 
dreds of others. No obligation; send the coupon today, for 
complete information. 


Its growth will be 











Band and Orchestra Instruments 





Awarded Highest Honors 
at World’s Expositions 


All Exclusive Conn Features 
at No Greater Cost may 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd., 
1045 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 
Gentlemen: Kindly tell us how an industrial band 
be organized and what it will do for us. 
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Agencies in all large cities 
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Keys to Success: Personal Efficiency 


Carnegie Tells How He Won His Foothold 


found for me to do. I had just completed 

my thirteenth year, and I fairly panted to 
get to work that I might help the family to a 
start in the new land: The prospect of want had 
become to me a frightful nightmare. My thoughts 
at this period centered in the determination that 
we should make and save enough of money to 
produce three hundred dollars a year—twenty- 
five dollars monthly, which I figured was the sum 
required to keep us without being dependent upon 
others. Every necessary thing was very cheap in 
those days. 


My first work was done in a cotton factory in 
Alleghany City, where we lived. In this factory 
I obtained a position as bobbin boy. I was paid 
$1.20 a week. Soon after this Mr. John Hay, a 
fellow-Scotch manufacturer of bobbins in Al- 
leghany City, needed a boy and asked whether I 
would not go into his service. I went, and re- 
ceived two dollars per week ; but at first the work 
was even more irksome than the factory. I had 
to run a small steam-engine and to fire the boiler 
in the cellar of the bobbin factory. It was too 
much for me. I found myself night after night, 
sitting up in bed trying the steam gauges, fearing 
at one time that the steam was too low and that 
the workers above would complain that they had 
not power enough, and at another time that the 
steam was too high and that the boiler might 
burst. 

But all this it was a matter of honor to con- 
ceal from my parents. They had their own 
troubles and bore them. I must play the man and 
bear mine. My hopes were high, and I looked 
every day for some change to take place. What 
it was to be I knew not. Besides, at this date I 
was not beyond asking myself what Wallace 
would have done and what a Scotsman ought to 
do. Of one thing I was sure, he ought never to 
give up. 

‘I never succeeded in overcoming the nausea 
produced by the smell of the oil I used in bathing 
the newly-made spools. Even Wallace and Bruce 
proved impotent here. But if I had to lose break- 
fast or dinner, I had all the better appetite for 
supper, and the allotted work was done. A real 
disciple of Wallace or Bruce could not give up; 
he would die first. 

One evening, early in 1850, when I returned 
home from work, I was told that Mr. David 
Brooks, manager of the telegraph office, had ask- 
‘ ed my Uncle Hogan if he knew where a good boy 
could be found to act as messenger. Mr. Brooks 
and my uncle were enthusiastic draught-players, 
. and it was over a game of draughts that this im- 
portant inquiry was made. Upon such trifles do 
the most momentous consequences hang. A word, 
a look, an accent, may affect the destiny not only 
of individuals, but of nations. He is a bold man 
who calls anything a trifle. Who was it who, be- 
ing advised to disregard trifles, said he always 
would if any one could tell him what a trifle was! 
The young should remember that upon trifles the 
best gifts of the gods often lang. 

I was asked to go over the river to Pittsburgh 
and call on Mr. Brooks. My father wished to go 
with me, and it was settled that he should accom- 
pany me as far as the telegraph office, on the 
corner of Fourth and Wood streets. It was a 
bright, sunshiny morning and this augured well. 
Father and I walked over froni Alleghany to 
Pittsburgh, a distance of nearly two miles from 
our house. Arrived at the door I asked father 
to wait outside. I insisted upon going alone up- 
stairs to the second or operating floor to see the 
great man and learn my fate. 


= HE great question now was, what could be 











O man could have had a more humble start 

in life than Andrew Carnegie. His later 
achievements are known to the world. How he 
got his first foothold on the ladder of success is 
revealed in the “Autobiography of Andrew Car- 
negie,’ an extremely interesting volume just pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company of Boston 
and New York. On this page are inspiring ex- 
tracts, extracts which show how he_ sought, 
grasped and developed his first small oppor- 
tunities. 








The interview was successful. I took care to 
explain that I did not know Pittsburgh, that per- 
haps I would not do, would not be strong enough ; 
but all I wanted was a trial. He asked me how 
soon I could come, and [ said that I would stay 
now if wanted. 

And, looking back over the circumstance, I 
think that answer might well be pondered by 
young men. It is a great mistake not to seize the 
opportunity. The position was offered to me; 
something might occur, some other boy might be 
sent for. Having got myself in I proposed to 
stay there if I could. Mr. Brooks very kindly call- 


ed the other boy—for it was an additional me. 
senger that was wanted—and asked him to show 
me about, and let me go with him and learn the 
business. I soon found opportunity to run down 
to the corner of the street and tell my father the 
it was all right, and to go home and tell mothe 
that I had got the situation. 

And that is how in 1850 I got my first rea! 
start in life. From the dark cellar running a 
steam engine at two dollars a week, begrimed 
with coal dirt, without a trace of the elevating 
influences of life, I was lifted into paradise, yes, 
heaven, as it seemed to me, with newspapers, 
pens, pencils, and sunshine about me. There was 
scarcely a minute in which I could not learn some. 
thing or find out how much there was to learn 
and how little I knew. I felt that my foot was 
upon the ladder and that I was bound to climb. 

I had only one fear, and that was that I could 
not learn quickly enough the addresses of the 
various business houses to which messages had 
to be delivered. I, therefore, began to note the 
signs of these houses up one side of the street and 
down the other. At night I exercised my memory 
by naming in succession the various firms. Be- 
fore long I could shut my eyes and, beginning at 
the foot of a business street, call off the names of 
the firms in proper order along one side to the 
top of the street, then crossing on the other side 
go down in regular order to the foot again. 


Sparks from Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


A. T. Stewart, in selecting assistants for im- 
portant places, gave preference to men who had 
been in business and failed. In conversation with 
A. B. Farquhar, he said, “The mere fact that they 
started business shows they have initiative and 
ambition. The fact that they have failed on their 
own account shows them that they are not com- 
petent to manage their own affairs and demon- 
strates to them that their best interest lies in cast- 
ing their lots with those who know more about 
business than they do and who have the advantage 
of both skill and capital. This insures loyalty.” 

Mr. Stewart made it his business to study fail- 
ures carefully because he would not take a man 
whose record was bad, nor would he have any- 
thing to do with a person guilty of sharp dealings. 

* * * 


Every man should aim to be a master egotist. 
He must believe, with all the intensity of his be- 
ing, that he can render at least one service to the 
world better than any other man. Then he must 
make good. 


te Se 
Play is the joy of good work in tabloid form. 
eA 


There may be greater worth in an hour’s loafing, 
looking up at the sky, than in a month’s study of 
the wisdom of the ancients. 

* * * 

“T used to work for a man with a closed mind,” 
said a successful Boston business man at the Ex- 
change Club the other day. “He refused to see 
salesmen, and when he heard about a business 
opportunity with which he was not familiar he was 
inclined to sneer at it. My association with him 
was so close that it didn’t take me long to learn 
how much good he was losing. 

“That explains why I have this hand lettered 
quotation from Herbert Spencer hanging above 
my desk.” 

This is the Spencer quotation: “There is a 
principle which is a bar against all information, 
which is proof against all argument and which 


cannot fail to keep a man in everlasting ignorance. 
This principle is contempt prior to examination,’ 
* * x 


Of all the requirements of one who would suc- 
ceed in business there is none needed more than 
great faith in the unchanging laws of the universe 
—laws given and administered by an Intelligence 
which even in a business book one may call God. 

* * * 

It is a mighty fine thing to cultivate the habit 
of giving one’s best to the person one chances 
to meet on the street. 

. 2's 

As I wander farther and farther in search of 
Truth and Beauty, I find it easier and easier to 
find contentment in the riches of the mind. Take 
from me all the so-called riches of the world and 
leave me imagination and I shall still be rich. 

2-2 

We all want friends who will expect much, 
who will have faith in us, who will speak helpful 
words to us, who will inspire us. We need in- 
spiration more than we need information. 

. = 

We must be ourselves, loving, hating, work- 
ing, loafing, cowardly, courageous human folks. 
Why not accept all things and all facts and say, 
“Thy will be done”? 

* * * 

It is better to have done one’s best and lost 

than to have done one’s worst and won. 
* * * 

I feel it my mission to speak flame-filled words 
of inspiration and hope and courage and neigh- 
borliness to those who are heavy laden. 

2 ¢ 

Whenever we think of our own importance tt 
is good to read some book on astronomy. That 
shows us how small, how insignificant we are. 

a 


Waste no pity on him who has lost’ his ideal. 
Save it for him who has lost the desire for af 
ideal. 
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The hope of every nation is its coming men. 
Our veteran leaders have been passing on at an 
unusual rate. Hill, Morgan, Harriman, Vail, 
Carnegie, Frick, Perkins, Cassatt, Stillman, 
Schiff—all are gone. Not 
very many of the stal- 


A NEW 
BUSINESS STAR warts of the nineteenth 
APPEARS ON century and the opening 
THE HORIZON 


years of the, twentieth 
remain. As each old- 
school giant drops off, we ask ourselves who will 
fill ‘the vacant places? It is a notable fact that 
very, very few of our conspicucus American 
giants have produced sons of anything like their 
own caliber—most of them, indeed, have left no 
sons. 

The advent of a second-generation figure into 
the world of big affairs is, therefore, an event of 
unusual interest. A new second-generation star 
of unusual magnitude is appearing on the horizon, 
namely, Harriman the Second. This young man, 
W. Averell Harriman, son of the late E. H. Har- 
riman, the “Railroad King,’ is already being 
spoken of as “The new Steamship King.” His 
shipping interests already outrank those domi- 
nated by any other American citizen. And he has 
only just started. He is planning developments 
on a scale that would have been worthy of his 
dynamic father. Whereas Harriman the First 
did not begin to do big things until he was fifty, 
Harriman the Second has started before he is 
thirty—he is only twenty-nine. 

There is no more interesting figure among the 
whole of the newer generation of business giants 
than this seriously-minded, purposeful, ambitious 
young man. A full-length character sketch of 
him, along with an account of his activities, is 
given the American public, for the first time, in 
another part of this issue of “Forbes.” It is a 
gripping, an appealing, story. 

* * xX 
Every act is a boomerang. Read that again. 
* 2 6 

If you know that you have done your honest 
best, the world may mark you down a failure, but 
you yourself know better. 

—_* 

Employers now want to know a young man’s 

school record. They like leaders. 
*x* * x 

‘The ass is noted for his braying, the mule for 

his: kicking. Don’t ape either. 


x * x 
“T” is-at the centre of happ-i-ness. 
* * x 


Not “How much have you made?” but “How 
much have you done?” is the final question we 
will have to answer. 

* * * 

Don’t forget that humility and ability usually 

go together. 


Se °*@ hs 


If a price ‘strikes you as too high, don’t be 
afraid to say so—and to walk out. 


FORBES 


“With all thy getting get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


By the Editor 


Night-raiders are busy in the cotton belt burn- 
ing and destroying and threatening and terror- 
izing with a view to coercing growers not to 
market their cotton until some artificially in- 
flated price is brought 
about; and the Wheat 
Growers’ Association of 
the United States, com- 
posed of 70,000 farm- 
ers, are launching a bold 
project of conspiracy to hoard wheat until $3 a 
bushel can be realized. Nothing could be more 
futile, nothing more untimely, nothing more 
fraught with danger to the conspirators. Leav- 
ing aside any ethical or legal considerations, such 
action is tragically short-sighted since it is bound 
to fail. 


FARMERS, DON’T 
TRY TO FORCE 
WHEAT TO 

$3 A BUSHEL 


Surely the ruinous aftermath of strong-hand 
price-boosting methods has been sufficiently 
driven home by recent events. Cuba indulged in 
a glorious orgy of price-boosting ; today a mora- 
torium rules in Cuba, the suspension of payments 
having been brought about by the bursting of the 
sugar bubble. Brazil once embarked upon an ex- 
tremely ambitious project to “valorize” coffee, a 
maneuver which, unfortunately, received the 
financial support of the National City Bank of 
New York and other powerful interests; Brazil 
paid dearly for her attempt to overthrow the 
eccnomic law and the coffee trade is today in dis- 
tress. Silk growers in Japan, finding an abnor- 
mal demand from American workmen who as- 
pired to wear $20 silk shirts, held out for ridicu- 
lous prices for their product, raw silk multiply- 
ing in price five or six times; the usual sequel 
occurred and Japan has not yet recovered from 
the financial and husiness panic which her avarice 
invited. Our own sugar dealers squeezed us un- 
mercifully, and now they are begging for mercy, 
pleading that if they are held to their contracts 
they will be ruined—as the most unscrupulous 
among them deserve to be. 

American farmers ought to be far too level- 
headed to be misled by the exhortations of windy 
leaders utterly devoid of economic sense and 
utterly ignorant of economic experiences. Could 
a large enough number of farmers be induced to 
join the conspiracy to withhold supplies from the 
market, the price of wheat unquestionably could 
be inflated temporarily. But the greater the 
“success” of the price-boosting tactics, the more 
certain would become a subsequent collapse. 

Canada has wheat which she would be de- 
lighted to dump into this market at somewhat less 
than $3 a bushel while their misled American 
agricultural brothers were holding the umbrella. 


Australia also would like to get $3 a bushel for’ 


wheat here. So would every wheat-growing 
country in the world—and there are quite a few 
of them. When the bubble burst it would be 
found that foreigners had reaped a rich harvest 
at the expense of American farmers. 

American farmers, don’t be misled into taking 
a suicidal step. 





Andrew Carnegie was astonished on moving to 
New York from Pittsburgh to find that among 
men of his class in New York the talk was all of 
making money from stock market manipul- 


tion instead of from 
GEORGE J. WHELAN Pusiness. Jay Gould, 
BELCHING Jay Cooke, Daniel Drew 
ANOTHER and other buccaneers of 


SMOKE SCREEN a former day filched 


fortunes from the pub- 
lic by stock market flim-flamming, but most of 
our prominent men of affairs today seek their 
profits from business rather than from specula- 
tion. There are, however, exceptions. There 
are still men who float companies, reorganize 
them, manipulate them and otherwise devote at- 
tention to stock market jugglery. 

Some time ago “Forbes” exposed the stock 
market tactics of George J. Whelan, a conspicu- 
ous figure in the tobacco business and a still more 
conspicuous figure in stock maneuvering. It was 
then shown how he spent his days and nights 
conjuring up new ways of shuffling the stock 
market cards controlled by him. Deal followed 
deal in bewildering succession. Whelan knew 
exactly, each time, what he was dealing out and 
what was left in the deck; but the public, who 
held the cards he dealt out, didn’t. The exposure 
then made didn’t, evidently, cause him to stop 
the reshuffling wrinkle, for the “New York 
Times” comes out with the following: 

Following Whelan 


Apparently an expert accountant will have to 
be called in by those who are in the habit of 
following some of the so-called tobacco stocks. 
It is becoming a habit with George J. Whelan to 
form new companies, merge certain of them, and 
then proceed with a process of partial or com- 
plete disassociation. And over all: hangs the 
blanket of stock dividends, of subdivided shares 
and similar procedures which in the long run 
tend to cloud the situation. It is now proposed 
to merge Tobacco Products Export, Philip Mor- 
ris and United Profit Sharing. This may all be 
in line with the idea of dotting the world with 
Whelan stores of one sort or another, but be- 
fore that is attained it may be that the pro- 
verbial Chinese puzzle will be relegated to the 
scrap heap as a catch phrase to signify difficulty 
of comprehension. ° 


Smoke screens were all right in war, but 
smoke screens are not conducive to the estab- 
lishment of confidence in business. Those who 
resort to them are enemies of the peace of the 
republic. They make millions by them, but they 
also make revolutionaries, Bolshevists and other 
malcontents who claim that the present industrial 
system is in the hands of selfish schemers. 

George J. Whelan is reputed to be a multi- 
millionaire. 

*x* * x 

It isn’t a big success if there wasn't big effort. 

$a 

Each of us carries within us a more accurate 
recording-machine than any made by human 
hands. Only, we don’t always exhibit the record. 

* * * : 

The happiness that comes from getting isn't 
one-two-three with that which comes from giving. 
If you haven’t found it so, overhaul yourself. 
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This proposed first air- 
plane station in the heart 
of New York City, de- 
signed by E. T. Fellner, of 
Brooklyn, has been pro- 


nounced entirely practical 
by noted engineers and 
architects. The plan is an 
erection of a gigantic roof 

















































covering two entire blocks, 
150 feet above the roofs of 
the Hotels Waldorf-As- 
toria and McAlpin. A floor 
space of 300 feet by 700 
feet will be had, according 
to the plans, ample space 
for the landing and for a 
fleet of planes. 
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The most influential, and also among the most 
successful business‘: men in Europe, is Lord 
Northcliffe, the owner of the London Times, the 
Daily Mail, and the Paris Daily Mail, and some 
two-score other publica- 
tions of very large cir- 


WHAT 

NORTHCLIFFE culation and influence, 

AND PATTERSON particularly among the 

ARE DOING working classes. Lord 
Northcliffe’s power is 


tivaled only by that of Lloyd George, whom he 
made Prime Minister. Northcliffe’s business 
methods have been brilliant almost beyond paral- 
lel. His personality is a blending of the absolute 
autocrat with the sincere democrat. More and 
more, however, he is turning his attention to the 
human equation in his vast enterprises. He 
realized that unless he can inspire and retain the 
fullest loyalty of his people, he cannot hope to 
conduct successful operations. 

Let me relate, for the benefit of American em- 
ployers, one little incident illustrative of North- 
cliffe’s methods of carrying out his policy of 
drawing his men to him. He invited three of his 
printers, men who had been honored by their 
shop-workers by being elected heads of the men’s 
organizations, to visit America and enjoy a tour 
of investigation among printing plants here, with 
a view to broadening their knowledge of their 
craft and giving them an insight into labor con- 
ditions on this side of the Atlantic. One of 
Northcliffe’s closest lieutenants met the men on 
their arrival in New York, : entertained them 
royally, coopérated with them in planning their 
itinerary, and in other ways insured the success 
of their visit. A similar delegation of workers 
from other departments was also invited to 
undertake a like mission. The famous pub- 
lisher arranged to print and distribute to every 
worker in his employ the uncensored reports 
which the investigators were to write. Lord 
Northcliffe’s representative in this country in- 
forms me that the more “The Chief” digs into 
the human problem, the more enthusiastic he be- 
comes over the possibilities of what can be done 
to bring about the most cordial harmony. 

Delegates from a large American concern were 
in New York the other day on a similar mission. 


The National Cash Register Company has an 
Advisory Board, or house of representatives, 
elected, by ballot, by the 6,000 employees, to 
represent the workers in all matters to be taken 
up with the management. John H. Patterson, 
who has been called “The father of welfare work 
in America,” had asked these rank-and-file work- 
ers to go off on an extensive tour among indus- 
trial plants in the Eastern section of the country 
to see if they could pick up any ideas which 
might be introduced at the N. C. R. plant for the 
benefit of either the company or the employees. 
The workers were allowed to map out their own 
itinerary and to spend the time in any way they 
thought best. I had the pleasure of talking with 
them in New York, and I am convinced that the 
fruit of Mr. Patterson’s act will be worth many 
times the cost. The visitors told me that on their 
return a series of dinners will be given by the 
company so that each Advisory Board member 
will have an opportunity to talk to his con- 
stituents about what he had seen and learned on 
his trip. 

Are not these little acts, significant of many 
others now being undertaken by employers of 
the sagacity and foresight of Lord Northcliffe 
and John H. Patterson, worthy of study and 
emulation by other employers who are sincerely 
desirous of winning the goodwill and the co- 
operation of their people? 

* * * 

A chip on the shoulder is too heavy a piece of 

baggage to carry through life. 
. * 2 

They say foreigners hate us, but haven’t you 

noticed that they're quite willing to borrow from 


us? 
* * x 


Start your Christmas shopping. 
. 2 2 
Hosiery workers at Lowell, Mass., have 
asked to have their wages cut. They prefer that 
to idleness. So will other workers before the 
winter is over. The day of big wages for little 
work 4s over. 
2s 
To have “principle” adds to the “interest” of 
business. 








From Governmental sources, so that it must 
be true, comes to us this tale of a hat: “Six weeks 
ago a prominent New York woman in search of 
a hat went into the sumptuously appointed Mural 
Room of a large New 
York department store. 
One by one, from rich- 


ly carved cases where 
A oe vee the hats destined for 


WITH TWO MORALS 11. heads of the elite 


are housed to keep them from the camera- 
like eyes of persons who would dare to copy 
them, they were taken. The customer finally 
set her mind upon one hat. ‘It is only $55, plus 
a small war tax of $4,’ babbled the chic attendant. 
The prominent woman refused to buy it and 
left the store. Two days later she received a 


THE DESCENT OF 
A WOMAN’S HAT: 


‘ telephone call from the saleswoman informing 


her that the hat had been marked down to $35.65, 
plus a war tax of $2.16. She told the saleswoman 
to let her know if any further reduction was 
made. Two weeks later she stepped into the 
store again. There on a table was the same hat, 
evicted from its home in the Mural Room and 
associating with hats with which it had never 
before kept company. It was the same hat with 
the same blue feathers, but this time it was 
marked $27.50, with a war tax of $1.25. About a 
week after, another telephone call from the store 
informed her that the hat was now priced at 
$16.75, plus a war tax of twenty cents. The 
woman went to the store and bought the hat. 
She saved exactly $42.05 on the plain, flexible, 
straw headgear with the blue feathers which had 
once lived in a little palace of its own at $55.” 
What this woman did with the $42.05 she 
saved by delaying the purchase of the hat was to 
buy Government Saving Stamps to add to what 
she calls “The College Fund,” which, the Govern- 
ment narrative adds, “will send her two daughters 
to a university within 4 few years.” The moral 
officially drawn is “Be thrifty.” But doesn’t the 
incident—the truth of which is vouched for— 
carry also a moral for- profiteering merchants? — 
Hats and other things can carry a too exor- 
bitant label. Goods in showcases pay no divi- 
dends. Dividends come only when goods are 
sold. To attract buyers, make prices attractive. 
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“The greatest figure in the Italian industrial 
world,” Commendatore Agnelli, head of the 
famous F. I. A. T. automobile company, is, the 
cables announce, going to withdraw completely 

from business because 


ONE EMPLOYER of the recent seizure of 


WHO his and other plants by 
GIVES UP the workers. Such a 
IN DISGUST news item stirs up seri-_ 


ous and mixed thoughts. 
What are the services of a towering business 
giant worth to a country? What is it that makes 
a country? What is it that raises a country from 
a backward to a progressive and prosperous 
state? Is it not brains? 

China, Russia, and India and parts of South 
America are believed to contain immeasurable 
mineral wealth and to be capable of development 
into lands of unimagined prosperity. But they 
are like the half-starved old man who owned land 
which was known to contain rich deposits of 
gold but who was content to go hungry and ill- 
clad rather than make the slightest effort to 
transform his latent wealth into usable form. 
Gold or iron or copper.or coal or silver is of no 
use to mankind if left dormant in the bowels of 
the earth. It must be touched and transformed 
by brains before it becomes of any practical 
value. 

A leading citizen of Canada recently remarked 
to me: “We have as rich a country as you have 
but we haven’t the people to develop our re- 
sources. If you would give us your Schwabs 
and your Fords and your Garys and your Gug- 
genheims and your Dohenys and your Dukes and 
your Eastmans and your duPonts we would show 
you what Canada is capable of doing.” 

The late Henry H. Rogers once remarked that 
he was “cured of the disease of enterprise.” In 
other words, he became disgusted with what he 
regarded as the unreasonably repressive laws that 
were being aimed at Big Business and with the 
public’s attitude towards capitalists. The truth 
is that Rogers was not a high type of man and 
deserved ali the setbacks that latterly overtook 
him. Of late there has been more or less com- 
plaining by large employers that the behavior of 
labor has made the running of business anything 
but pleasant. Quite 2 few of them have felt dis- 
gusted. They have blamed labor, not themselves, 
for the disturbances and disruption which have 
been so numerous. 

But why has labor been kicking over the 
traces? Isn’t it because in the past labor re- 
ceived less than it should have received for its 
contribution to the nation’s prosperity? If capi- 
tal, when it had the power, took too much, why 
should not labor be expected to take too much 
when circumstances permit ? 

Is there just a possibility that conditions in this 
country may some day approach those which 
exist in Italy, where labor calmly took possession 
of some two thousand plants and ordered the 
owners to vamoose? May matters here ever 
reach such a pass that some of our foremost busi- 
ness leaders will elect to wash their hands of the 
whole game and cease to apply their brains and 
their capital for the development and advance- 
ment of the country? 

How can such a thing be rendered impossible 
of materialization? Does not the preventive lie 
largely in the hands of our great captains of in- 
dustry themselves? Are they doing all they ought 
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© International Film Service. 
Meeting of Soviet workmen in the Fiat factory at 
Turin, Italy, shortly after the plant was taken over 
by the men during the recent industrial crisis. The 
Fiat company, employing 10,000 men, was one of the 
largest plants taken over by the workers. 


to do to make the lot of workers as satisfactory 
as this workaday world makes possible? Are 
they devoting as much time to searching for a 
cure of unrest as they are devoting to complaining 
about the unrest? Are the majority of them more 
concerned about what they can get out of the 
world than over what they can put into it? Are 
they any less selfish than they condemn labor for 
being? 

These are very disjointed thoughts. 
theme is not unimportant. 


But their 


* * * 
Thought leads to forethought. 
* * * 


A prophecy; Wages will be lower before they 
are higher. 

* * * 

Don’t you recall that not so long ago the talk 
was all of $100 suits this Fall and Spring, $20 
shoes, 50-cent cotton, 30-cent sugar, $3-wheat, 
higher prices for automobiles and, in fact, al- 

most everything else? 


DON’T GET Well, these prices have 
UNREASONABLY not materialized. You 
ALARMED OVER can buy good suits for 
OUTLOOK 


less than $50 instead of 
$100; shoes have been 
marked down and will probably go still lower; 
cotton is around 20 cents a pound instead of 50 
cents; sugar is below half of 30 cents a pound; 
wheat has brought no $3 a bushel; automobiles 
have been substantially cut in price, and so have 
many other things. 

What cost $5 can now be bought for $4, the 
authoritative “averages” record. In other words, 
the dollar, which couldn’t buy even 50. cents’ 
worth of merchandise a few months ago, can now 
buy considerably more than 50 cents’ worth. 

All this is a healthy trend. 

Yet what do we find? Widespread alerm 
over the way things are going. Panicky talk is 
indulged in. Business men who ought to know 


better talk as if the downward movement will 
never end—just as they talked so confidently not 
long ago to the effect that rising prices would go 
on and on. There is a limit to every trend, every 


industrial, every financial, every price swing. Ex. 
tremes rarely last long. Normal conditions, so 
to speak, are the usual, the most common, the 
normal thing. What has been happening is the 
return towards the normal. Some prices no 
doubt will collapse too far; in fact, some of them 
appear already to have dropped to unreasonably 
low levels. 

The wise policy to pursue is to keep one’s head 
and refuse to be stampeded by scary predictions 
that everything is bounding along towards perdi- 
tion. The time to be ultra-conservative is at the 
height of a boom. The time to exercise confi- 
dence and courage is when prices become illogi- 
cally low. Certain long-headed, far-sighted 
financiers and executives are now placing large 
orders for certain materials on the theory that a 
recovery in them will be witnessed during 1921. 
It is proverbial that the best time to buy is when 
everybody wants to sell. 

This is a thought worth keeping prominently 
in mind during the current unsettlement and 
alarm. 

* * * 

The phrase “closed shop” has taken on a new 

meaning in quite a few industrial centres. 


*x* * * 


A well-known business man was recently 
stricken down. He now lies abjectly helpless 
on a bed which he will never leave alive. He 
used, like most men, to be tremendously en- 
grossed in his business 
affairs. How different- 
ly he now views things! 
Business talk annoys 
him after a few mo- 
ments. He regards it 
all as of minor importance. What he wants 
to hear now is talk about people, about his 
children and grandchildren, his friends and 
their families, his associates and employees 
and their health and homes. He now sees the 
well-being of men, women and children as 
being far more important than whether sales 
and profits are up a little or down a little. 
Human souls, he now judges, are what count 
most, not goods. 

Would it be the same with us if we were 
similarly withdrawn from the hustle and bustle 
of money-making? Would we lower the value 
we place upon possessions and raise the value 
we place upon human beings? Would we be- 
come more kindly and less mercenary in 
thought? Do we allow ourselves to become so 
blinded by the material that we cannot see 
things in the right perspective? Do we ex- 
aggerate the worth of money and under value 
the worth of folks. 

At least it will not do us any harm to pause 
for a few moments and ask ourselves these 
questions candidly. Why wait until it is too 
late to amend our ways? 

Let’s not be like the fellow of whom they 
tell this story: He died, and when he came 
out of his grave during the resurrection and 
read the epitaph on his tombstone he exclaim- 
ed: “My God, I must have come out of the 
wrong hole!” 


STRICKEN, THIS 
BUSINESS MAN 
SEES THINGS 
DIFFERENTLY 


* * * 


The drifter ends up on the rocks. 
* * * 


Vote early. 
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New Business Star: Harriman the Second 


C UPPOSE you found yourself at a very early 
Sy age the possessor of an enormous fortune, 

running irito many millions of dollars, what 
would you do? 

Would you be inclined to take life easy, to use 
your huge income in having a good time and not 
bother your head very much about working or 
voluntarily applying yourself to some job bristling 
with all kinds of difficulties? 

\merica has one young man who found him- 
self in exactly that posi- 
tion. 

And here is how he 
viewed his duty under 
such circumstances : 

“Tt is as indefensible 
for a man who has capi- 
tal not to apply himself 
diligently to using it in 


« way that will be of 
most benefit for the 
country as it is for a 
laborer to refuse to 
work, or for a revolu- 
tionary to resort to 
bombs in this country. 
Idle capital or capital 
misapplied is as de- 
structive economically 


as the conduct of the 
loafing workman or the 
bomb thrower. 


“It is the duty of 
everyone, rich or poor, 
to work. The rich man 
must not apply his 
money or his effort for 
purely selfish purposes. 
His duty is to consider 
how he can do the most 
to develop his nation’s 
resources along sound 
lines and thus provide 
useful, remunerative 
employment to as many 
breadwinners as possible. 

“The rich man who 
uses the dollar as a yard- 
stick to measure the suc- 
cess, or non-success, of 
his activities, and who 
doesn’t take very much 
broader — national — 
considerations into ac- 
count is not the highest 
type of citizen, nor does 
he get the fullest satis- 
faction out of life. Iam 
striving to do the thing 
which I believe is the 
best and the most impor- 
tant thing I can do for 
the interests of America. 
I love work—I cannot 
see how’ anyone could 
prefer to be idle. 

“When I took up this 
work I am now in, I fully 
expected to encounter all. 

orts of difficulties and 
knotty problems. There- 
fore, I am not in the 
least bit discouraged over 
the criticisms that. are be- 
ing leveled at me. I am willing to have my work 
tested by time and by results. I am trying to build 
not for today only, but for ten, twenty and more 
ears ahead.” 

These sane, balanced statements, remember, 
come from a young man whose father died, when 
he former was still at college, leaving a fortune 


f approximately $100,000,000, and who is still 


First: Authorized Intimate Story 
of His Plans, Ambitions, 
Views on Wealth 


By B. C. Forbes 


on the right side of thirty years of age. 
This young man is W. Averell Harriman, the 
older son of the late Edward H. Harriman, whose 





W. Averell Harriman 


Who already commands more shipping than any.other American and whose ambitious plans, backed 
by the enormous fortune left by his father, have won for him the title “The New Steamship King.” He 
ts only 29." For the first time, he here lays before the American public a frank picture of his ambi- 
tions, his motives and his whole philosophy of life. 


Napoleonic achievements won him the title of 
“The Railroad King.” 

“Forbes” is particularly glad to give to the world 
the first pen-picture of this new captain of indus- 
try because there is a widespread legitimate inter- 
est at this moment in the manner of man he is, for 
his activities are being made the subject: of: noisy 
criticism from ‘certain quarters’ and the matters 


involved are probably too intricate for the ma- 
jority of the public to pass judgment on. Harri- 


man the Second is as averse to the limelight as 


was Harriman the First. He was induced to talk 
about his purposes and plans. only because he ad- 
mitted that the people of America are entitled to 


‘the fullest information about the operations and 


motives of those having direction of large amounts 
of American capital and who are conducting enter- 
prises involving important American interests. 

Mr. Harriman is al- 
ready referred to some- 
times as “The New 
Steamship King.” That’s 
premature. He may or 
may not earn that dis- 
tinction. Whether he 
does or does not will de- 
pend not only upon him- 
self. It will depend not 
a little upon the attitude 
of you and me, not to- 
wards him, but towards 
America’s efforts to be- 
come a great shipping na- 
tion, a nation having hun- 
dreds, thousands of ves- 
sels plying the seven seas 
and serving ports in 
every foreign land. If 
you and I are _ broad- 
visioned enough to grasp 
the national and interna- 
tional value of develop- 
ing a vast fleet of mer- 
chant ships commensur- 
ate with the dominating 
place we have won 
among industrial powers, 
then it will be possible 
for Harriman or some- 
one else to achieve for 
America on the seas re- 
sults comparable with 
those which have been 
achieved for America on 
land in the realm of in- 
dustry, transportation 
and invention. 

The future of America 
on the sea will be deter- 
mined, not by any Harri- 
man or other individual, 
no matter how brainy: or 
enterprising or financial- 
ly strong, but by the 
measure of moral sup- 
port extended by the 
public and legislative co- 
operation accorded by 
Washington. 

This much, however, 
can be said here and now 
—ought to be said here 


and now: MHatriman 
heads the _ strongest 
American group pre- 


pared to spénd the many 
millions of capital’ nec- 
essary to place’ the 
American flag on all the 
oceans of the globe, ‘and 
if the efforts he and his 
associates are now ener- 
getically putting forth are unreasonably and short- 
sightedly thwarted and crippled and nullified by 
public opinion or by Washington, then America’s 
chances of attaining leadership of the-sea will be 
decidedly dwarfed. Unlike’ the -Interhatiorial 
Mercantile ‘Marine, Harriman’s shipping com- 
panies are under American control, €é€xclusively. 
The United States: Steel Corporation has a tiotable 
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: . 
When Harriman the Second jumped into building ships for the war emergency he went at it with a will worthy of his dynamic father, 


fleet, and so have W. R. Grace & Company ; both 
are American enterprises, but their ships are not 
sent forth to compete on the ocean routes of the 
world but are used largely as adjuncts of their 
vast trade ramifications. 

Americans, it will thus be seen, have a right to 
be interested in the activities, the aims, the charac- 
ter and the caliber of W. Averell Harriman. 

Let me say to begin with that he is thoroughly 
democratic; that he prefers the associations and 
the friendships that come from business to the 
associations and friendships that come from living 
a “Society” life; that he devotes himself so in- 
tently to work that his family have to resort to in- 
genuity to get him to take enough play—although 
Mr. Harriman himself says, “I like the kind of 
play that is as strenuous as work ; I like to go into 
each, in its turn, as hard as I know how.” 

He is a young man of serious purpose; not even 
while at college did he waste his time or his vitality 
in frivolous or swift-pace living. He looks upon 
the possession of wealth as a stewardship, a 
stewardship entailing serious obligations and re- 
sponsibilities to one’s fellows and one’s country. 
He accepts the dictum that a man must not live 
for himself alone, and he is sensible enough to 
realize that no amount of selfish, ostentatious 
spending of money can yield a satisfying brand of 
happiness. He aspires to be a producer, not a 
parasite; a builder, not a dissipator. 

Father of two young children of his own, he 
takes an intense interest in all children. His pet 
hobby in this direction is the Boys’ Club, founded 
on the East Side of New York by his father, and 
his intimates declare that the meetings in connec- 
tion with this Club are the only ones which are 
ever permitted to take precedence over business 
demands. 


’ Graduates with High Marks 


William Averell Harriman is only 29, having 
been born in New York on November 15, 1891. 
While a mere lad, his father began taking him on 
trips over railroads and also across the ocean. 
The boy took to both. And when he entered Yale, 
via Groton School, he won membership on the 
freshman rowing crew. Jn his senior year he be- 
came head coach of the University crew. and in 
order to nick up the latest points, he went abroad 
to study the best crews in Europe. Notwithstand- 
ing that these duties consumed a lot of time, Har- 
riman graduated with high marks. 

Immediately on leaving college. in 1913, he pro- 
ceeded to Omaha and hegan learning the railroad 
hisiness in the Union Pacific’s large shops there. 
He didn’t descend into nits and grease the cars 
or stoke engines; he was taken in hand by the 
head of first one denartment and then another 
and given a brief but busy training so as to impart 


a general knowledge of all the operating depart- 
ments. Next he came to New York and was put 
through a similar drilling in each division of the 
executive offices, starting in the auditing depart- 
ment under the tuition of Charles B. Seger, who 
had been one of the senior Harriman’s right-hand 
men and who is now president of the United 
States Rubber Company. Associates declare that 
Mr. Harriman developed a remarkable talent for 
analyzing statistical statements and that he can 
now digest a financial report with astonishing 
speed and judgment. 

“My father early taught me both the joy and 
the value of hard, concentrated work and of get- 
ting at the bottom of all the facts of a situation,” 
remarked Mr. Harriman, “and I was anxious to 
get as thorough and practical an education as pos- 
sible because I had a very strong desire to fit my- 
self to do something useful. While I didn’t drive 
spikes into cross-ties or rivets into boilers, there 
was no department of the railroad game that T 
didn’t go into as thoroughly as time permitted. 
And, of course, I traveled a great deal in order 
to familiarize myself with the various properties 
my father had become interested in. 

“When. later on, I was offered the position of 
vice-president in charge of purchases for the 
Union Pacific, I recognized that here was an op- 
portunity not only to broaden my knowledge of 
railroading, but to get into touch. in a practical 
way, with manufacturing industries. Our pur- 
chases ranged around $50.000.000 a vear and em- 
braced a very wide variety of materials and mer- 
chandise. To do my work properly, I naturally 
had to visit and insnect many industrial vlants., 
and this gave me some insight into manufactur- 
ine methods and practices.” 

Through what Mr. Harriman declares was 
“largely an accident.” but what others declare was 
long-headed foresight. he became interested in a 
modest chinbuilding plant at Chester. Pa. As one 
of his intimates expressed it: “Averell thinks 
things through. He réasoned that a great deal of 
railroad freight was not landed at its destination 
when it reached seaboard, but needed to be trans- 
ported overseas. This turned his attention to ship- 
pines,” 

Re that as it may. the fact is that when the 
United States entered the war young Harriman 
auickly deduced that he could he of most service 
to the country by diverting all, his energies and 
whatever capital might he necessary into the huild- 
ing of shins. “T felt certain that shinnine facili- 
ties would prove the neck of the bottle.” he re- 
marked. “and T at once took un the matter with 
General Goethals. Mv mind ran to the building 
of steel shins in auantitv rather than to wooden 
shins, and General Goethals was entirelv in svm- 
nathv with this idea. Accordinglv, T threw my- 
self into the work, first, of developing the Chester 


Yard and, later, into operations on a much larger 
scale. I felt that in no other way could I con- 
tribute half as much to the urgent needs of the 
nation in the supreme emergency that had arisen.” 

Just as the original Harriman concentrated cn 
railroading, the son now concentrated all his atten- 
tion upon shipbuilding. The Chester yard— 
known as “The old Roach yard,” the oldest steel 
shipyard in the country—was hastily developed 
from a small to a sizable enterprise, with seven 
ways filled with vessels in various stages of high- 
pressure construction. The Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, sizing up the caliber, the determination 
and the ability of young Harriman to get things 
done, called upon him to find or build another 
shipbuilding yard so as to hasten the production 
of tonnage to offset the alarming destruction then 
being wrought by German submarines. 


Reasons for Entering New Field 


The tall order given Harriman was the speedy 
construction of forfy fabricated steel cargo shins 
of 8,800 tons each. Under the auspices of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, a_ thoroughly- 
equipped yard of twelve concrete shipways was 
constructed at top-notch speed at what became 
known as Harriman, Pa.. located near Bristol. At 
this yard alone some 13,000 employees were put to 
work. Both here and at Chester large housing 
problems had to be conceived and carried out. So 
promptly and efficiently was the whole project put 
into working order that the first mine sweeper 
ever constructed by anv yard along the Delaware 
River was built at the Chester plant. 

Have you ever noticed that many of the most 
notable men America has produced made their 
mark by entering some comparatively new line of 
enterprise or an industry ripe for gigantic expan- 
sion? Men of exceptional courage, resourceful- 
ness, and vision often possess the pioneer spirit. 
Prospective difficulties do not appal but anneal 
to them. Rockefeller attained his success by tak- 
ing up the oil industry in its early days. Car- 
negie entered the steel industry at the dawn of 
what was to prove the steel age. Frick took up 
coke-making when that industry was in its 
swaddling clothes. Our great railroad giants, in- 
cluding Huntington, Hill, Cassatt and Harriman 
were intrepid pioneers and developers. So were 
Eastman, in photography ; Duke, in tobacco; Pat- 
terson, in cash registers; Singer..in sewing ma- 
chines: McCormick, in reapers; the original 
Armour and Swift and Morris. in packing; Dol- 
lar, in lumber : Doheny, in Mexican oil: Westing- 
house and Coffin and Stone, in electricity; Bell 
and Vail, in telephonv; Ford and Durant and 
Willvs and others, in the automobile industry. 

Let’s now see how Harriman the Second’s mind 
functioned as the world moved towards peace. 
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“T realized that, as the result of the war,” ex- 
plained Mr. Harriman, “the United States would 
find itself in possession of a vast fleet of ships. 
Also, it was clear that this country had so devel- 
oped as a manufacturing nation that it would pro- 
duce far more than could be consumed at home. 
\ great export trade, therefore, would be essen- 
tial to the healthy development of the country. 

“Nothing is more necessary for the acquiring 
and maintaining of foreign markets throughout 
the world than adequate shipping facilities. 

“After thinking the whole thing over very care- 
fully and from every angle, I concluded that there 
was no more useful work that I could undertake 
than to do what I could to help to develop Ameri- 
can shipping on a sound economic basis. I well 
recognized that I would encounter difficulties and 
obstacles—and these difficulties and obstacles are 
proving very staggering. But I am profoundly 
convinced that the necessity for developing Ameri- 
can shipping is upon us, and I regard as embody- 
ing a fundamental truth the . siom that. ‘what be- 
comes a necessity always becomes an eventuality.’ 

“T am, therefore, resolved to devote my humble 
energies as well as capital to doing everything 
possible to transform this necessity into an 
eventuality, an actuality. 

“But it can be done only with the support of 
the country as a whole. The public must not sit 
hack idle and inert on the principle that it is some- 
body else’s business. American shipping cannot 
be properly developed unless it has the moral sup- 
port of the public, the legislative support of the 
government, and adequate support from the 
financial and investing public.” 


Jones Bill Invaluable Aid 


I asked Mr. Harriman how, for example, the 
government could cooperate. He replied that the 
Jones Bill would contribute invaluably to building 
up a great American mercantile fleet if the Admin- 
istration could find and adopt means to carry all 
its provisions into effect, since this measure gave 
advantages to merchandise brought into this coun- 
try in American vessels and also permitted the 
railroads to transport to seaboard on advantageous 
terms freight consigned for export in American- 
owned ships. (This is the law which President 
Wilson recently announced that he could ‘not put 
into execution in so far as it affected existing 
treaties with various foreign nations.) 

When I asked Mr. Harriman whether the 


La Follette bill regulating the treatment of the men 
sailing on American shins would have to be re- 
pealed in order to enable American ship owners 
to comnete with those of Britain, Germany, Japan. 
etc. he replied that he did not believe in trying 
to lower the working conditions on American ves- 
sels to the old-time levels, as he felt that it was 
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the late “Railroad King.” Hereis a view of the extensive operations carried on at desperate speed at the Harriman yard at Bristol, Pa. 


desirable, not to say necessary, from every point 
of view, to make working conditions on shipboard 
as attractive as practicable. The seamen’s bill, he 
said, should not be annulled but merely amended 
in a few respects. 

He expressed faith in the ability of Americans 
to run ships in competition with those of any 
other country if accorded treatment similar to the 
treatment extended to shipping by other ship- 
owning nations. He added that America and other 
nations did not rise up in protest when, for 
example, Britain granted a subsidy to powerful 
British lines of steamships or when Germany took 
similar action. It was for each nation to decide 
what was the best way to make its mercantile 
fleet most successful and most valuable from the 
broad, national viewpoint. 

“There are not going to be any great fortunes 
made overnight in shipping as was possible dur- 
ing the war,” went on Mr. Harriman. “But a 
sound development can be undertaken which, I 
believe, will prove both profitable and useful to 
the country over a long period of years. The 
Jones Bill is a step in the right direction if its 
provisions can be applied. Just as other Ameri- 
can industries have been built up on the principle 
that they needed safegu4rding and protection dur- 
ing their period of infancy, so shipping must re- 
ceive equally as considerate treatment. America’s 
policy of protecting its infant industries has reared 
many of the strongest industries in the world, in- 
dustries which have not only added to the nation’s 
place and power in the world but which have given 
emplovment to millions of workmen at such wages 
that a higher scale of living has been possible here 
than in any other country. Shipping is today an 
infant American industry. but with the proper 
support I believe it can hecome an industry of 
incalculable importance alike from the trade point 
of view and the point of view of national strength 
and safety. 

“We are building hundreds of shins and cani- 
tal is also becoming available for the development 
of American shipping. We lack, however—and 
it is a very serious lack—the men exnerienced in 
handling shipping agents throughout the world. 
Tust as we are only now herinning to branch. out 
as international bankers. with branches and repre- 
sentatives at many foreign points. so we must 
exert everv practical effort to organize and estab- 
lish shipning agents and representatives at all 
ports in foreign lands, agents and renresentatives 
nossessing the all-imnortant ‘know how.” Tn draw. 
ing up our much-diccussed agreement with the 
Hamburg-American Line. we attached enormous 
importance to acauiring the services of men pos- 
sessing this ‘know how.’ The arraneement gives 
us the henefit of same of the best brains in the 
whole chipping world. men of rine exnerience and 
far-seeing judgment, men who before the war 





demonstrated their ability to develop a shipping 
business second to none in magnitude and suc- 
cess.” 

“Do you find yourself at all tempted to slacken 
your efforts because of the criticism and con- 
demnation now being heaped upon you from vari- 
ous quarters?” I asked. : 

Mr. Harriman smiled. “No,” he replied, “for- 
tunately I am blessed with a sense of humor and 
also with a big bump of patience. The source 
of the attacks is so transparent that I cannot quite 
understand why the allegations have been taken as 
seriously as they apparently have been in the news- 
papers. Frankly, it is difficult for me to see how 
the public can conceive of my being actuated by 
any motive except that of doing something helpful 
to the whole country. 


Confidence in Final Results 


“T can readily understand why a lot of people 
might consider me a fool for going into a situa- 
tion so beset with difficulties and with problems 
new tc this country. But I am willing to be 
judged by the acid test of time and results. If 
our plans are unsound, they will fail. If they are 
sound they will succeed. I am confident that 
Americans will develop ability to build up and con- 
duct a great shipping business with as much suc- 
cess as they have succeeded in building up and 
conducting other great industries. It is a work 
calling for years of studious application and sleep- 
less effort. But I believe it can be done. 

“Tncidentally. this contract we have made with 
the Hamburg-American people is not an end in 
itself ; it is merely a step towards the great ulti- 
mate object which every patriotic citizen desires 
to see accomplished, namely, the establishment of 
the United States as one of the foremost nations 
on the mercantile seas as it already is as an indus- 
trial nation. Even shinning itself is but a means 
to an end. It is a service feature for the export 
trade, just as the establichment of American bank- 
ing agencies in foreign countries constitutes a 
service feature for our international trade.” 

When he made un his mind. after most care- 
ful deliberation, to enter the shipning field in a 
large wav, Mr. Harriman proceeded to act with 
vigor and dispatch. At first he operated Shinping 
Board vessels on the regular commission basis, 
having formed the Independent Steamship Cor- 
poration. Next the comnanies onerating the Ches- 
ter and the Bristol shipbuilding yards were merged 
into the Merchants’ Shipbuilding Corporation. 
Livertrore. Dearborn & Company was next 
formed, comprising the Independent Co. and 
William H. Randall & Company, a well-eaninned 
onerating organization who were agents for the 
Shawmut Steamship Company. Mr. Livermore 

(Continued on page 65) 
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HOW SALES RESEARCH CAN HELP YOU 


ITH a noise that no one could fail to 
hear, the four or five-year-old “seller’s 
market” suddenly “slid” during the 

summer and experts agree that it will be a buyer’s 
market now for a long time to come. 

Without stopping to discuss how this could 
come about, let us accept the fact that it is here 
ond must be reckoned with. Sales forces through- 
out the country have been rusting and gathering 
barnacles for a period of years, and it was a 
serious task even to hold sales organizations to- 
gether under. such disorganizing conditions. 
Morale in sales organizations is a very vital ele- 
ment, for to maintain morale you need exercise, 
and sales forces have had little real work to do 
for some time. 

But now there’ll be no need of worrying about 
exercise! Large numbers of firms sent out their 
salesmen in the past six months expecting, many 
of them, that dealers would be concerned mainly 
about how much they could get and when. But 
instead many sales forces scarcely booked a single 
order! Neither jobber nor retailer would buy. 
The public had quit buying, their stocks were 
heavy, and they maintained it would be folly to 
buy! 

We have, therefore, a pretty serious sales con- 
dition in many industries—a condition, bluntly 
speaking, of over-production (a word we have 
not heard for years). It is not an alarming situa- 
tion, but one calling once more for some good 
old-fashioned planning, analyzing and fighting 
for sales! 

Value of Sales Research 


Now, in any campaign, military or sales, the 
up-to-the-minute executive turns first to his im- 
telligence department. In sales work this is now 
as vital as in militarv operations, and is called 
sales research. It only marks a man as a light- 
minded sales manager if today he scoffs at statis- 
tics and research. The forward looking, keen- 
minded man considers it lucky that some progress 
has been made in sales research work so that he 
can. benefit by it, in his present time of need. 
Every market is more or less changed and topsy- 
turvy at present and promises to be so for years. 
All sales methods which went well before the war 
need readjustment as they do not fit the new 
time. Take the subject of salesmen’s compensa- 
tion: it has to be handled with especial care, as 
many salesmen made “easy money” during the 
war, and are “soft.” 

What is:sales research, exactly? A fairly good 

definition is the careful digging up of the facts 
that will help to make a wider and better future 
market, develop more net profit, more goodwill 
and security for the business ; and the basing of 
conclusions and policies upon the logical deduc- 
tions of these facts—instead of only the limited 
experience and judgment (however good) of one 
or more executives. As one high official in a com- 
pany said to me some time ago: “I have reached 
the end of the time when I will permit myself 
to sit at my desk, look wise and pass a judgment 
affecting a great deal of the firm’s money. / 
must have more facts on which to base my judg- 
ment. I’ve got judgment and experience as good 
as. the average man who has my responsibilities ; 
but if I were an engineer I wouldn’t dare risk 
my reputation as an engineer to go on ‘hunches’ 
in the way so. many of us do. We must apply 
more engineering standards to sales work.” 
_ The Winchester Arms Co. has gone the full 
limit in this direction. Its sales department is 
operated on an engineering basis, on engineering 
principles. » Many other firms are utilizing to the 
full the research idea. Nearly 300 manufactur- 
ers, including U. S. Rubber, Armour, Swift, etc., 
have formed research departments. Even retail- 
ers are finding such a department useful. 
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The First of Series of Articles 
of Practical. Value to 
Business Men Today 
By J. George Frederick 


President, Business Bourse 


Author, “Business Research and Statistics,” 
“Modern Salesmanagement.” 


The appalling fact that 95 out of 100 firms 
starting in business fail, and that, before the war 
only 60,000 out of a total of 250,000 business 
corporations were making any profit whatsoever, 
should in themselves be a signpost to the need for 
greater exactitude. 

The enormously high mortality in business has 
chiefly been due to over-confident optimism, lack 
of facts and a lack of the habit of analysis. Trade 
possibilities that were believed to exist which 
actually did not exist, the existence of facts un- 
suspected and unknown—these have been the 
grave-diggers for a great majority of business 
ventures. A few years before the war an article 








DIG 


Guesswork is the parent of failure. 
Facts are the bricks that build success. 
It is easier to guess than to dig for facts, 
but it’s poor business. For several years 
goods have sold themselves. Now they 
have to be sold. To do this profitably 
will take effort, money, investigation, tn- 
formation. Sales research, intelligently 
conducted, can help more than you may 
realize. Read what a master of the 
science says in this clear-cut article, the 

first of a timely series. 








called “Voltite” was put out. It had good pos- 
sibilities and was a novel invention. In three 
months it was in 1uins solely because dealers had 
not been handled right. Research would have 
shown up the facts. 

Nowadays careful business men do not under- 
take business ventures without researches and 
facts from which to assure themselves with ac- 
curacy as to the expectation in sales which must 
be faced. The enthusiasm of an inventor over 
his contrivance ; the optimism of an egotist whose 
thought is mainly on his own invincibility; the 
pure ignorance of the tyro in business who has 
no conception of the complications or conditions 
he will have to meet, are business. wasters and 
positively a failure. How carefully even an old 
and experienced firm goes into a new article was 
illustrated by Procter & Gamble before putting 
out Crisco. 

Two entire years of research were made; nig- 
ger mammies in southern cabins were studied, as 
well as great hotel kitchens as to the use of the 
product, and five different sales. methods were 
tried out. experimentally before starting. 

The foundation platform on which to build any 
basis is. study of possibilities of future-sales. The 
business has no excuse for existence otherwise. 
Therefore, to build a business structure without 
delving deep into the ground to secure a perma- 
nent hold upon. rock-bottom. of facts is so vital 
as to. make it absurd to emphasize. 

-Nevertheless thousands of quite capable busi- 
ness men are constantly making serious .mis- 
takes along these lines, simply for the reason that 
they trust to their’own experience and general 
judgment in order to make the basis for. future 
sales possibilities. They use the intuitive method, 
instead-of the laboratory method of analysis; and 


while it is quite true that men of exceptionally 
astute ability can sense the failure or success of 
a business, the facts are that business conditions 
of today are so extremely varied, widefluns, and 
full of complexities that nothing short of actual, 
specific investigation and research will give , 
high degree of probability of accuracy. Evey 
then a business sometimes fails to make good in 
following the facts developed by, research, for in. 
fallibility is a thing which should not be claimed 
by any research worker since it cannct possibly 
exist ; also it is one thing to get the facts and ay. 
other thing to apply them. 

After all, research, in simple definition, is the 
answering of pertinent questions. 

What is the market “good for?” 

What volume can it absorb (by specific sub- 
divisions of territory) ? 

At what point of production will a line of 
goods begin to be “a drug” upon the market? 

What type of sales organization fits a specific 
concern best? 

Is it wise to drop the jobber? To use exclusive 
agencies? To sell broadcast; to go after volume 
or net, domination or select market? 

Is sales cost too high—or possibly too low to 
produce results desired? 

What precise factors of sales resistance stand 
in the way of more sales? 

A hundred questions quickly rise when any in- 
dividual concern’s conditions are considered. 
What are the answers? 


Failures Prevented by Investigation 


It is a peculiar fact that many industries after 
a period of difficulty develop a demand for their 
article, and then, this demand becoming visible 
to others, new concerns flock blindly into the 
field, expecting also to enjoy a big market. But, 
unfortunately, this demand may have very defin- 
ite limitations which competent statistical inves- 
tigation might have uncovered. There may be no 
sufficient market left for the new companies, and 
the usual result—failure or absorption—occurs. 

Then, too, a firm which is not aware that its 
article is rapidly approaching a saturation point 
may suddenly be caught in a serious situgtion of 
lack of preparation; whereas statistical research 
might have demonstrated the fact in plenty of 
time to lav lines of new development, either for 
manufacture of new or related lines, or for ex- 
panding the uses, scope and application of the 
products, and thus stave off the coming of the 
saturation point. 

Most figures on markets are too optimistic or 
too pessimistic or too lacking in practical vision. 
The possible market is never easy to determine, 
and sometimes it can be demonstrated that a pro- 
posed industry could manufacture enough of the 
article in three months in a sizable plant to sup- 
ply the demand for years to come. It is of im- 
portance to plan for a term of years ahead, and 
not on a basis which will ignore possible early 
exhaustion of the business by saturation. The 
country’s. population is not growing so rapidly 
as before and markets are not so “bottomless” as 
once they were. 

On the other hand, a creative, aggressive atti- 
tude. toward ‘sales development (if research in- 
dicates that the possibilities are there) will change 
the entire face of the market. When the Delco- 


-light people started to sell farm lighting plants 


on a broad scale they were warned: by many 
people—even the farm periodicals: which could 
look for advertising from them—that the market 
was very narrow. For 14 years, a dozen or more 
companies had sold: only a small number of 
nlants. But the Delco: people had made the right 
kind of researches and: they knew their ground. 
(Continued on page 55) 
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The red brick buildings of the Waltham Watch Factory have a warm glow in the sunshine, with comfortable homes and tree-shaded streets beyond, and a blue girdle 
of river in the foreground. The rear view shows the towers and long wings. Grass grows in the inner courts, there are fountains and flowers to look at, and from 


every window there is some glimpse of beauty. 


‘The Best-Kept Plants in America 


stand 
Ly in- 
ered Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 

Tie Waltham ecg industry, like many of This Is One of the Prize-Winning ovr town, I cannot repress a thrill of pride at 

the country’s most distinguished men, spent . — 9 being, even in a small way, through my personal 

P its early days ona rg Before me ~ I Articles in “Forbes” $500 Contest services, a part of it. , were 
arter write is a picture of the old Bemis Farm of one ‘ But if our factory is interesting externally, it 
their hundred acres, bordering the wooded banks of the a eee is even more so ion within. “ 
sible Charles River, in Waltham, Massachusetts, “a what has come about in the case of the Waltham To begin with, there are thirteen acres of floor 
)_ the situation both beautiful and salubrious,” accord- Watch Factory. space, which, placed side by side, would occupy 
But, ing to the quaint, old-time phrase, which became I like the look of our factory with its ged brick a considerable part of: the old farm; and these 
efin- the site of a new industry destined to attain world- _ walls in their setting of lawn and trees, with fas- floors are kept clean by a small army of white 
1ves- wide fame. cinating glimpses of the river beyond. I like wings making daily rounds. There are eighty 
e No The farm has vanished, but the natural beauty to pace the 1,350 feet of its grounds in front miles of pipe and ninety-five miles of wire. If 
and of the site remains and is no small element in the and count my steps. I like to view it from its the 4,500 employees were to walk toward Bos- 
Irs. factory workers’ contentment. Given, then, a chain of beautiful parks, kept fresh and green ton on their eight and one-half miles of benches 
t its river, a railroad beside it, one hundred acres of to ward off the dust so harmful to the delicate placed end to end, they would have only a short 
oint land just far enough away from a thriving vil- mechanism of a watch. Best of all, 1 like toclimb distance to traverse on the regular highway. Fig- 
n of lage to permit unrestricted development, with the the hill that guards the busy city and look down ures like this stand for big business and as such 
arch port of Boston only half-an-hour away by rail, and _on the big plant as it lies warm and roseate in the command respect. 
y Of the result is a plant that has plenty of fresh air, sunshine, with comfortable homes and tree-lined In one respect our factory is like the British 
for plenty of grass and trees, plenty of scenery, and streets beyond it and a girdle of blue ribbon in constitution: It is a growth, and slways in process 
ex- plenty of architecture, which last, with its wings the foreground. of construction at some point. Now it is a wing 
the and towers and grass-grown inner courts, is as When I think that this picture represents one that is being remodeled to give room for an ex- 
the far removed from the packing box model as it of the great industries of the country and that panding department ; again it is the stairways and 











is possible for a factory to be. At least this is 


‘rom the beginning the Waltham Watch Company has kept a series of beautiful 
parks in front of its factory, which, with the river at the rear, protect its delicate 
product from dust. Here employees rest during the summer noon hour. 


it was created from the ground up right here in 


One of the departments in which workmen of the highest skill are employed. 
All of the work is in the open, the room is flooded with light and there is plenty 
of space. The windows have upper and lower shades to regulate the light. 


cerridors, being made to conform to the latest 
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requirements in fireproof construction; yesterday 
the ciean, cool walls had a fresh coat of green and 
white paini; tomorrow a subway will be a day’s 
march nearer the end of its course, to expedite 
the transportation of material. A refrigerating 
plant supplies cold drinking water by means of 
bubbiers; fans and blowers carry away particles 
of steel or brass, or disagreeable fumes; goggles 
are provided wherever they are necessary, and 
dangerous machines are safeguarded. We boast 
of our accident record because it is so small. | 
like to work for a progressive concern that looks 
after the safety of its employees and keeps its 
plant shipshape; it appeals to my housekeeping 
instincts. 

If you are to make a perfect watch you must 
have every possible aid to perfect vision. Hence 
the long workrooms of our factory are flooded 
with light. Thousands of panes of glass admit 
light and sunshine during the day, and in the early 
dusk of winter or in summer, when night shifts 
work, 12,000 incandescent electric lights, as well 
as powerful arc lamps and wonderful mercury 
vapor lamps, do their best to take the place of Old 
Sol. The factory viewed from the near-by bridge 
in a winter twilight looks like a little bit of fairy- 
land set down in a prosaic world. 


Workers Safeguarded in Every Way 


There is plenty of space in our work rooms, 
far more than the allowance per capita required 
by law. This in itself is a comfort, for one can- 
not de good work when crowded. We have also 
our own fire brigade and pumps, with the whole 
river as a water supply, and every modern device 
for extinguishing small fires. ‘There has never 
been a serious fire. Not long since one of our 
cartoonists amused himself making pictures ot 
what would happen if the seven thousand auto- 
matic sprinklers should all go into action at once 
on a hot day. 


Waltham is still “salubrious,” as in the old 
days, but our company takes care to keep the 
health of its people up to the mark by means of 
a wonderfully-equipped health department. Ours 
was the second manufacturing concern in the 
Eastern states to establish such a department with 
a registered nurse in charge; but since that day 
there has been an impressive evolution, bringing 
a staff consisting of physician, dentists, oculists 
and trained nurses, the last-named for both fac- 
tory service and house visitation. They have all 
recently been established in new quarters and have 
at their command the latest appliances. 

For some years there has been a supply depart- 
ment. When our domestic economy required a 
broom, I could buy one if I did not mind carry- 
ing it home—and I did not, because the saving 
in price soothed my vanity? Now I can buy our 


family groceries at the new company store and 
give the H. C. L. a satisfying solar plexus blow. 
The Waltham Watch Credit Union has taught 
me the meaning of thrift and the fun of sav- 
ing, and its relief organization helped me through 
a bad period of illness last winter. 


FORBES 


Everybody knows that poor cooking is respons- 
ible for many of the moral as well as physical 
ailments of life; but it is a comparatively new 
idea that production waits on the chemistry of 
the kitchen. The cafeteria is the answer to this 
phase of the industrial problem, and it is a demon- 
strated fact that the long lines of employees who 
patronize our attractive cafeteria at noon and night 
are far removed from those unfortunates who 
are slackers simply because they are underfed 
with poor cooking. Sometimes five hundred of 
us are in line at noon, with upwards of two hun- 
dred and fifty more in the Adams House, where 
the company provides a home for some of our 
girls. 

One of the newest and most interesting parts 
of our plant is its clubhouse, and, since the river 
is always in our dreams as well as in our view, 
when our dream of an industrial club became a 
reality, thanks to the generosity of the company, 
we named the new organization the Riverside 
Club. The clubhouse has inherited the factory’s 
habit of expansion, and improvements are being 
added continually, until now it has become one of 
the best-equipped industrial clubs in the country. 
Here we can maintain the delicate balance between 
work and play that means the highest personal 
efficiency as producers. There are classes ranging 
from millinery to mechanical drawing, a bowling 
alley that is in constant use during leisure hours, 
a swimming pool that is developing champion 
swimmers, a running track, gymnasium, trap- 
shooting outfit, and many other opportunities for 
outdoor pleasures. The auditorium is a gem, and 
here dances and entertainments go on almost con- 
tinuously during the evenings. 


Qe) : i 
Children Not Forgotten 


I have left until the last what is to some the 
most captivating spot in the entire plant. This 
is the wee bit of a house that shelters the Day 
Nursery. When you enter, it seems as if you have 
stepped straight into the realm of Mother Goose 
and all ler childhood delights, and you greet with 
pure joy its gay picture-friezes, its tiny dining 
room furnished with miniature white tables and 
chairs, its basement playroom and sandpile, its 
kitchenette where simple but delicious meals are 
prepared, and its two crib rooms where naps are 
taken every day. Here come lively and adorable 
youngsters to be cared for by young matrons 
during working hours, while their mothers work 
in the factory with hearts at rest because of this 
happy solution of a difficult problem. 

I like to work for a concern that has always had 
the human side of its business at heart, and that 
has always been a pace-maker in providing at- 
tractive working conditions. All around the fac- 
tory, on lots carved out of the old farm and radiat- 
ing therefrom, are homes built and owned by 
workers in the Waltham Watch Factory—skilled 
workers who also have recognized and appre- 
ciated this human side of a great industry and 
found therein contentment of mind and joy in 
the day’s work. 















































Day nursery youngsters lined up on the grass for a morning lunch of milk and ginger cookies. 








ARE YOU THIS COW? 


How She Decided a Question: Anq 
the Result 
By E. D. Eddy 


NCE there was a cow. 
' She had a good pasture—plenty of 


of grass, a brook and some nice shady 
trees. ; 


But she wasn’t satisfied—the neighbor's cow 
seemed to be better fixed. The pasture over 
the fence looked a lot greener. 


From where she stood she got a slanting vision 
of the grass over the fence. When she looked at 
the vendure beneath her feet she had a straight 
down line and caught a glimpse of little bald 
spots of soil. 

As a matter of fact there was just as much 
green in her own pasture but she didn’t have the 
same slant on the home field. 

So she doubted the possibilities of her terti- 
tory. 

Maybe it’s the same way with some of us. 

Even in these days, when the sit-steady-in-the- 
boat policy is the discreet procedure, the far pas- 
ture discontent gets into our veins and we wonder 
whether it wouldn’t be a good time to “take a 
chance and make a change.” 

We hear about some get-rich-quick job, and the 
temptation to take a whirl at it pulls pretty hard 
at our mooring. 

Some friend reminds us of the old proverb 
about the rolling stone gathering no moss, and 
we counter with the smart rejoinder that it gets 
a lot of polish—perhaps forgetting that the slip- 
pery smoothness of the polish aids the stone in 
slipping down hill. 

It shouldn’t be so much a question of what the 
immediate future offers. The challenge is in the 
comparison of position five years hence, or ten 
maybe. It’s in the weighing of time and its re- 
ward that judgment must be used. Impulsive de- 
cision has no place in an examination of the pos- 
sibilites of the future. 

American industry presents a vision which the 
thinking man can interpret in terms of possibili- 
ties only limited by what each one of us, as in- 
dividuals, puts into our job. 

Business is constantly searching for those of 
us who are worthy of bigger things .Step by step 


our responsibilities are increased and as we are. 


tried and found strong enough to carry the load, 
a heavier one is offered. 

Lots of times the adjacent field looks better 
than our own. From where we stand the other 
fellow’s forage looks especially succulent. 

We feel confident that if we had that territory 
or that job we’d make a marked success, and 
perhaps thereby hoist ourselves out of the crowd. 

The temptation to skip a prospect or to jump a 
town is akin to the the same tendency—the idea 
that business over there is better than where you 
are, 

We can take a page out of the cow’s note-book 
of experience. 

Finding it indiscreet to attempt the climbing 
of the barbed wire fence, she went ahead and did 
her best to find ali the grass in her pasture. 

She made the most of her possibilities. 

And at the next county fair they hung the blue 
ribbon on her horns as the best milk producer. 

And she was sold for the highest price ever 
known in those parts. 


I think a large percentage of this country’s 
troubles between employer and employee would 
be avoided if the employer would try a little more 
to put himself in the other fellow’s place befcre 
taking action. And in some instances, I think, 
employees might do the same thing.—Edwin R. 
Weeks. 
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WHAT IS SPECULATION? THE ANSWER 


MERCHANT bought twenty car loads of 

A eggs in May, and put them in cold storage. 
“ He paid 40 cents a dozen for them, making 

a total outlay of about $96,000. He didn’t have 
the ready cash to invest, so he borrowed money 
from his bank up to 75 per cent. of the value of 


‘the eggs. 


Easy money, you say? Buy a few car loads of 
eggs with borrowed money ; nothing to do but sit 
tight and wait until the price goes up during the 
next fall and winter ; then sell them out at a hand- 
some profit—enough to keep a family in comfort- 
able circumstances for the whole year. And if 
this “egg deal” doesn’t yield enough, why, just 
buy a few car loads of butter, or of potatoes. 
Easiest kind of a life you can imagine! 

Queer thing, though, about that fellow that 
bought the eggs. I saw him in the fall after he 
bought his 20 car loads, along about November, 
and he looked troubled and worried. I asked him, 
“What’s the matter?” He told me that business 
didn’t look very good. 

| happened to know about his egg operations, 
and | said, “Why, I thought you always made 
money. Don’t see why you should worry.” 

He told me that he guessed I was like most other 
people, and that I didn’t know much about the egg 
business or the cold-storage business. And then 
he began to give me a few pointers that made me 
realize that there are a lot of things about specula- 
tion that I didn’t understand. 

He explained that he had paid 40 cents a dozen, 
and that his storage, interest, and insurance 
amounted to 3 1/3 cents a dozen. “That means 
that if I can get 43 1/3 cents a dozen, I’ll just 
break even. But have you noticed the egg mar- 
ket, lately?”, he asked. “The blooming things 
haven’t gone above 41 cents since June, and if 
[ had to sell out now, I’d lose $5,600 on the whole 
deal.” 

“But surely,’ 
fore the winter is over.” 


Good and Bad Years 


> 


“It may, and it may not,” he answered. “I 
have only a couple of months longer, and if we 
have a warm winter there may be lots of eggs 
coming to market, especially from the South. 
You see, there are a few thousand other fellows 
in the same boat as myself, and the storage stocks 
are very large for this time of year. I can’t pos- 
sibly hold them until the hee vy supply begins to 
come in. Eggs can’t be held over from one sea- 
son to another.” 

This set me to thinking, and I asked him if he 
didn’t usually make a pretty good thing out of 
his egg business. He said that in the long run, 
year in and year out, he made a respectable liv- 
ing out of it, but that there were many bad years 
mixed in with the good ones. His story ran about 
as follows: 

“Last year I made a clear profit of'a cent and 
a half a dozen. That was pretty good; above the 
average. I made about $4,500 on the year’s busi- 
ness. The year before I just barely broke even. 
I had all my trouble and worry for nothing. I 
tell you this is no business for a nervous man. 
The year before that I lost a half-a-cent a dozen, 
and if I hadn’t made a killing the year before, 
with a profit of over two cents a dozen, I wouldn’t 
have had enough to live on, and I’d have had to 
go into some other business. 

“You see, when a bad year comes along, lots 
of fellows get discouraged, and they don’t put any 
eggs away the next season. That means that stor- 
age stocks are small, the price goes up, and those 
of us who stick to the game make a profit. I long 
azo learned that the only way to make a living 
out of this business is to stick to it year-in and 
year-out, and to accept the lean years as a part of 
the game. In the long run, I come out all right, 
but sometimes I think it isn’t worth while to spend 


said I, “the price will go up be- © 


Why Cold Storage Keeps Prices 
from Going to Extremes 
During Scarcity 


By L. D. H. Weld 


Well-Known Authority on Prices and 
Marketing of Commodities 


one’s life taking such chances. 

“But some one’s got to do it, I suppose. About 
two-thirds of the eggs that are produced in the 
United States come to market in the four spring 
months of March, April, May and June. If there 
weren't some of us who run the risk of storing 
away the surplus, the price would be so low in 
the spring that it wouldn’t pay farmers to raise 
them. And then there would be so few eggs 
the rest of the year that the price would be so 
high that only millionaires could afford to buy 
them. It’s a mighty good thing all around that 
some one stores them up in the spring. 


Average Profit Small 


“Most people don’t believe that the profits in 
this business are so small. But you can easily 
verify what | say. Government reports, and ag- 
ricultural college bulletins, and trade papers give 
you the dope. Why, I recently saw where one 
of the biggest handlers of cold storage products 
in the country reported his profits to an investigat- 
ing committee in Washington, and the average 
profit on eggs for the past six years was just about 
a cent a dozen; on butter it was six-tenths of a 
cent per pound; and on poultry, only three- 
sevenths ot a cent per pound. 

“The storage of eggs is a speculative business 
—more speculative than most.” 

After a pause, he went on: “It isn’t generally 
realized that speculation permeates all business. 

‘“‘When you take a new job, you are a specula- 
tor; you are running a chance that you may not 
fit your job, or that your boss won’t be' satisfied 
with you. 

“When you buy a stock of merchandise for 
your store, you are speculating; you are running 
the risk of not being able to sell the goods at a 
profit. Or, in the case of some goods, you are 
running a risk that they may deteriorate, or spoil, 
before you can sell them to advantage. 

“When you buy a car load of cotton or a block 
of securities, you are speculating; you are run- 
ning the risk of not being able to sell them at a 
higher price than you paid; or, what amounts to 
practically the same thing, you are running the 
risk of having paid more than you might have 
paid a week later. © ; 

“Speculation is nothing but the running of 
chances, or the asumption of risks. Every one is 
speculating to a certain extent every day. 

“But at some times you speculate more than 
you do at others. When you buy a stock of staple, 
advertised groceries, you do not have to speculate 
very much. The price is steady, the demand is 
known, and you. are practically sure of being 
able to resell before they spoil. 

“But when you buy a car load of eggs, you 
may have to resell at a loss, or you may find 
before you have sold out that you could have 
bought at least part of your supply at a lower 
price. The price fluctuates. Or, if you buy a 
dozen crates of cantaloupes or strawberries, a 
considerable portion may spoil before you have 
been able to sell out. - 

“Tt’s a funny thing, but almost everybody seems 
to think that speculation has the effect of rais- 
ing prices. That’s the theory the people down 
in Washington, who are trying to reduce the cost 
of living, go on. I can’t figure it that way, and I 
firmly believe that speculation actually reduces 
prices, or keeps them from going higher than 


they would otherwise go. It also tends to make 
prices more steady. 

“I think I can prove that statement by just ap- 
pealing to your common sense. I’ll concede that 
speculation undoubtedly raises prices temporarily. 
‘Take the case of eggs, for example. The specula- 
tors who buy up eggs in the spring create a de- 
mand that otherwise wouldn’t exist, and therefore 
the price is higher than it- would be if eggs were 
bought only for current consumption. 

“The more eggs that are put away, however, 
the lower the price will be during the other eight 
months of the year. And the higher price dur- 
ing the spring induces a greater production of 
eggs than would otherwise be possible. This 
means that the total supply of eggs for the whole 
year’s consumption is greater than it would be 
if there were not a market for the surplus dur- 
ing the spring. A greater supply, of course, means 
a lower average price throughout the year. 

“Another thing: lots of people seem to think 
that the price of an article can be raised by sell- 
ing it back and forth, or from one to another. 
The newspapers come out with stories about how 
a car load of eggs was sold by one dealer or specu- 
lator to another half-a-dozen times, and that each 
time the price was raised. 

“Now, it may happen that a car load of eggs 
occasionally changes hands a number of times; 
that sometimes happens to a car of eggs. But sc 
far as raising the price is concerned, that’s all 
bunk. A man can’t sell an article for more than 
its market price at any time. If the price is stead- 
ily going up, a car ot eggs may change hands six 
times, with a profit of half-a-cent a dozen at each 
sale. But if the original owner had held on long 
enough, he would have made the whole profit of 
three cents, instead of having that amount divided 
among six dealers. 


How Public Is Benefited 


“I could also tell you of plenty of cases where 
goods have changed hands frequently, but at a 
loss on each transaction. When speculative goods 
change hands a number of times, that merely 
means that a number of different people are divid- 
ing the risks of profit and loss. It isn’t all borne 
by one person. 

“Yes, you say, but if you had been the original 
owner of the car of eggs, you could have sold it 
at a profit of a cent or two for consumption in- 
stead of to some other speculator, and then you 
would have been holding the price down, and you 
would have benefited the public. 

“My answer to that would be—Yes, I’d have 
kept the price down, but only for the moment.’ 
If some orie hadn’t held back the supply the price 
would have gone still higher later on. The funny 
thing about the food speculator is that if he makes 
a profit, he benefits the country! He has with- 
held goods from consumption at a time when they 
were less needed until a time when they were more 
needed. The fact that the price rises and he makes 
a profit proves that. If the price had fallen and 
the speculator had lost’ money, that would show 
that the need for the goods had been greater at 
the earlier time. In that case, the speculator would 
have used poor judgment.” 

In conclusion, my friend, who seemed to be a 
close student of the whole question of specula- 
tion, explained that the common impression that 
speculative profits were made through manipula- 
tion or restraint of trade is without foundation ; 
that there is just as much competition in the 
purchase and sale of storage products as in the 
purchase and sale of products. for current con- 
sumption; and that in all its investigations the 
government had not been able ‘to unearth any in- - 
stances where speculators had acted together to 
manipulate the price artificially either upward or 
downward. 
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HOW TWELVE COMPANIES CO-OPERATE 


WELVE manufacturers of construction 
and material handling machinery, whose 
lines are non-competitive, have gotten to- 

gether and developed a service idea which is 
something new in America. It is the Allied Ma- 
chinery Centre—a veritable department store of 
construction machinery. 

The Centre is located a short distance from 
New York’s City Hall, in the heart of down- 
town Manhattan. There, on the ground floor of 
the building leased through the co-operative ef- 
forts of these manufacturers, is a spacious show- 
room in which are exhibited all kinds of construc- 
tion machinery from hand shovels and wheel- 
barrows to stone crushers and steam and gasoline 
road-rollers. On the floor above, reached by an 
automatic electric elevator, zre the offices of the 
New York representatives of the twelve manu- 
facturers. 


Practical Demonstrations Given 


Before the Centre was established the Ameri- 
can construction engineer or the foreign buyer, 
in New York for the purchase of machinery, had 
to go about from office to office, wasting much 
time and energy, and getting nothing more satis- 
fying than catalog descriptions and pictures along 
with verbal, testimony as to the operation of the 
particular machinery he sought. Now, Senor 
Alvarez from Rio, or City Engineer Smith from 
Brownville, go direct to the Centre where they 
are shown the actual machinery they will require 
for the construction project that is on their minds. 

Wherever possible the machinery in the show- 
room is hooked up to electric power units so that 
a practical demonstration of its operation may 
be given. Where a floor demonstration is not 
practicable, as in the case of road scarifiers and 
surface finishers, trains of dump cars for hand- 
ling batches of concrete, etc., the visitor is taken 
to the motion-picture room on the second floor, 
where complete films of the machinery in oper- 
ation are shown and fully explained. 

The show-room at the Centre is in charge of a 
floor manager who is familiar with all of the 
machinery on exhibition. All those who come in 
during the course of a busy day to look over the 
various kinds of construction equipment, he 
treats as merely visitors to an exhibition. He 
does not talk “selling points” or prices, and unless 


Machinery Department Store 
Centralizes Offices 
and Exhibits 
By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


the visitor expresses a desire to talk business he 
does not even ask for his name. When a visitor 
voluntarily becomes a prospective purchaser, then 
he is introduced to a representative of the com- 
pany whose wares he has become interested in. 
Of course, as the exhibits at the Centre are con- 
stantly being shown to construction representa- 
tives of foreign countries and foreign contractors 
who have come to New York for the express 
purpose of purchasing machinery suppliés, it 
quite often happens that an apparently casual 
visitor will become a customer of several of the 
concerns who operate the show-room. 

The idea of service has been carried out also 
through the establishment of an office on the 
second floor of the building for the use of out-of- 
town contractors. Desks, telephones, and sten- 
ographers are provided, and the contractor is in- 
vited to have his mail sent to the Centre when he 
is on a trip to New York. This safe-keeping of 
mail alone is a great service to the busy engineer 
or contractor, as quite often where a hotel ad- 
dress is given much inconvenience and delay 
arises from failure to obtain accommodations. 


Outgrowth of Close Co-operation 


The Allied Machinery Centre did not spring 
from the spontaneous idea that an exhibition of 
various types of construction machinery all on 
one floor would be 2 favorable factor in sales 
building. It has been the outgrowth of close co- 
operation between twelve manufacturers, who 
were originally brought together for the purpose 
of developing the foreign field for their products. 
A few years ago, Mr. S. T. Henry, vice-president 
of the Allied Machinery Corporation—a subsid- 
iary of the American International Corporation— 
wishing to enlarge the scope of the corporation’s 
export business in machinery, called the heads of 
the twelve concerns to a meeting in New York. 
Before that meeting the twelve men were total 
strangers, and although their lines were not 


strictly competitive, they felt the usual trade jeal- 
ousies, and kept in tight-lipped secrecy their own 
methods of manufacturing and plant manage. 
ment. Frankly, they didn’t have much us» for 
each other. S. T. Henry made them acquainted 
and got them to planning together for the foreign 
trade. Acquaintance ripened into friendship, and 
from talking about common interests in foreign 
markets these tweive executives turned to discus- 
sion of their own problems of machinery making 
and the handling of workers. Visits to one an- 
other’s plants were arranged, and mental horizons 
broadened to such an extent that co-operation 
right here at home became an actual fact. Now 
these twelve men have their regular “get to- 
gether” meetings several times a year, and they 
are getting something out of the dull business of 
manufacturing machinery that they didn’t think 
was in it before. In fact, the human side of the 
story of the Allied Machinery Centre is quite as 
interesting as the practical business side. 


Operated by Twelve Companies 


The twelve companies who operate the Centre 
and their principal products are as follows: Aus- 
tin Manufacturing Co., street and road-making 
and maintenance machinery ; Barber-Greene Co., 
portable conveyers and self-feeding bucket load- 
ers; Carbic Manufacturing Co., acetylene lights, 
welding and cutting equipment; C. H. & E. Man- 
ufacturing Co., portable saw rigs, mortar mixers, 
material elevators, pumps, gasoline engines ; Clyde 
Iron Works, steam, electric, gasoline belt hoists, 
steel and timber derricks, derrick fittings, trac- 
tion cranes; Austin-Western Road Machinery 
Co., dirt and macadam road-building equipment; 
The Parsons Co., trench excavators and back 
fillers; The Lakewood Engineering Co., indus- 
trial haulage systems, concrete construction plants 
and accessories; A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd., port- 
able, semi-portable and stationary steam engines 
and tractors; Sterling Wheelbarrow Cq., wheel- 
barrows; The Wyoming Shovel Works, “Red 
Edge” hand shovels; Western Wheeled Scraper 
Co., earth and stone handling machinery. 

It was co-operation of these twelve companies 
in an effort to lower office rents in New York 
City that actually led to the establishment of the 
Centre. The building at the corner of Walker 
and Centre Streets was found and leased, and it 


A group photograph of the New York representatives and office force of the twelve companies forming the Allied Machinery Centre. In the rear is the Spacious show 
room where. the various productions of the companies are on exhibition. 
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A corner of the show room. 





was discovered that the ground floor was just the 
thing for a machinery display, with plenty of 
room above for the offices of branch managers. 
The Centre is run by a board of three of the New 
York managers, who get together once a week, 
and report regularly to a board of company heads. 
Monthly expenses are pro-rated, according to the 
amount of office space used by each concern. 

But even before the Centre for office space and 
machinery display was opened these twelve man- 
ufacturers had found that they could save money 
and at the same time accomplish constructive re- 
sults by co-operating in other ways. They set up 
their own publicity bureau, now known as the 
Manufacturers’ Publicity Bureau, where trained 
men worked out the details of space buying, copy 


Wherever possible the machinery is hooked up to 
electric power units, so that a practical demonstration may be given. 
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forming, and the preparing of catalogs, folders 
and fillers for all of them. The not only saved 
a great deal in yearly agency fees through the 
operation of their own advertising bureau, but 
they found that it was easier to get what they 
wanted when they wanted it. Out of this public- 
ity bureau there was developed the idea of pub- 
lishing their own magazine—Successful Methods 
—which carries the advertising of only the twelve 
companies, but has reading matter from the world 
over of interest to contractors and construction 
engineers. 

As the latest development in co-operation, 
three of the companies—Clyde, Barber-Greene, 
and Lakewood—have purchased a site and wi'l 
build a New York warehouse. These three com- 


HAPPINESS 


By Herbert S. Allan 


CERTAIN poor countryman, wearying of 

his simple life in communion with nature, 

decided to become a pilgrim and go in 
quest of Happiness. So he set out for a far 
country where, he had heard, Happiness 
abounded in great store. : 

The pilgrim’s journey was beset with many 
hardships. He passed through deserts where the 
grains of sand burned his feet like tiny white- 
hot coals, and through jungles so dense that 
Mother Nature herself seemed to claw him to 
pieces with her long finger-nails. Many times he 
was on the verge of turning back, but the vision 
of the Land of Happiness always spurred him 
on . And so at last he came upon a little hovel 
in the midst of a great plain. 

Here he found an old hermit, who replied to 
his query as to the dwelling-place of Happiness, 
“They say it may be found on yonder mountain 
peak, but I am too feeble to climb up there. 
Surely Happiness does not reside here.” 

Sorely disappointed but still hopeful, the pil- 
grin: started up the steep ascent, but had not gone 
lar before he realized he had undertaken a colos- 
sal task. By day the rays of the merciless sun 
poured down upon him like streams of molten 
gol, and by night he was chilled to the core by 
blasts from a sunless world. 

At length, exhausted nigh unto death, the pil- 
grim reached the summit and found there an- 
other old recluse, whom he told of his quest. 
“Many years ago,” said the ancient, “I came up 
here on the same errand, but though I have 


searched diligently I am unhappier far than the 
dwellers on the plain below. If I were strong 
enough I should climb down again and seek 
Happiness there.” 

With a leaden heart the pilgrim descended to 
the plain and returned to his homeland—a disil- 
lusioned but wiser mai. 

Shortly after his homecoming the erstwhile 
pilgrim was weeding his garden in the heat of the 
day. And as he stooped over a rosebush a drop 
of sweat fell from his brow upon a wonderful 
red rose. What myriads of colors that little crys- 
tal of moisture reflected! There was the azure 
of the sky, the emerald of the grass, the gold of 
the grain, the deep crimson of the rose—and how 
they all blended to make that drop of sweat more 
beautiful than any gem in the world! 

A feeling of infinite peace stole over the coun- 
tryman. At last his eyes were opened! Here 
lay the Happiness he had suffered such tortures 
to find—here in the sweat of honest toil and the 
splendor of the great out-of-doors. 


I am producing more, 
I am squeezing the water out of my wages, 
I am bringing my production up to my wage, 
I am looking ahead, 
I am saving, 

I am buying a home, 
I am an American citizen, 
I am happy. 

Are you? 


—J. F. Trazzare. 


Another view of the show room which is in charge of floor manager who is familiar 
with all of the machinery on exhibition. 


panies who at present have greater need for such 
facilities have underwritten the stock of the new 
warehouse, but they have agreed to allow any of 
the other concerns who may later need warehouse 
space to come in with them on the basis of orig- 
inal cost. 

So the process of welding goes on, and it is 
said that the twelve men who met a few years ago 
to talk over South American and old-World trade 
prospects are now well-nigh inseparable friends 
and companions in business and recreation. Both 
the men and the companies are growing and 
otherwise benefiting from the contact and the 
rubbing together of ideas. Aren’t there other 
concerns in America in allied lines of manufac- 
ture who could get together in a simialr way for 
mutual growth and understanding? 


Your Own Better Self 


HE things that you will accomplish, the 

things that you will do to attract atten- 

tion, help yourself and help others, will 
be the things that are done to satisfy the longings 
and ambitions of your own better half. 

You need not work for the world just to win 
favor, but you must work with your better self 
if you hope to win permanent success. 

A prophet, who was a poet as well, tells us that 
the male thrush that sings out of pure delight to 
please himself always calls to himself a worthy 
mate. 

How natural it is for us all to be pleased with 
a human that is pleased with a song. 


Keep a song in your soul and strive to satisfy, 
in service, your own better self. 


Rosa Bonheur never painted a picture to please 
the public. It was always an achievement when 
she pleased herself. 


Self-approval is the surest sign that you are try- 
ing to do your best. 


It was Michaelangelo who would not paint a 
picture of Meissoner on order, “for,” said he, “I 
have a critic who is more exacting than you. It 
is my other self.” 

The multiude will build a grandstand in front 
of your little show if you are striving in your act 
to satisfy your better self. The multitude will 
leave the house mumbling protests if you are only 
playing to the gallery. . 

Be your better self. Lift a lot. Be square and 
play fair. Respect yourself, and others will re- 
gard you with their confidence, and their confi- 
dence is your cash in hand.—F. D. Van Amburgh, 
“The Silent Partner.” 
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TO CUT COST OF LIVING, 


be modified to meet the new conditions? 

The war is over; there is no longer any such 
thing as true war profits; corporation incomes 
are generally declining; business throughout the 
length and breadth of the land is depressed ; and 
the problem of the day for individuals, partner- 
ships and corporations is how to shave costs and 
prices down enough so that they will fit incomes. 

The average per capita income for the year 
ended June 1, 1920, was probably about 65 per 
cent. greater than before the war, whereas prices 
have been averaging about 130 per cent. greater 
than before the war. 

In other words, we have been trying to make 
prices equivalent to 230 per cent. of normal fit 
into incomes of 165 per cent. of normal. It can- 
not be done. 

To what extent are the war taxes responsible, 
and how far can we help ourselves by modifying 
them? 

Do the surtaxes really penalize the rich as they 
are intended to do, or do they react to the ultimate 
injury of the masses of people? 

In a broad and general way these questions ap- 
pear to be capable of fairly definite answer. It is 
not proposed here to go into the intricacies of the 
principles or the practice of income tax laws and 
collections, but only to view the broader aspects 
of the matter. 

Of course, the intention of the income tax law 
is to tax people so far as possible in proportion 
to their ability to pay. It assumes that the size of 
the income is a correct test of ability to pay, and 
it virtually attempts to increase the rate of taxa- 
tion in proportion as one’s income exceeds the 
cost of the necessities of life. In 1919, for ex- 
ample, the taxes, including surtaxes, were 
graduated on such a scale that, whereas the rate 
of taxation on an income of $5,000 was 2.4 per 
cent., it was 5.9 per cent. on an income of $10,000, 
and 18.4 per cent. on one of $50,000. On a per- 
sonal income of $500,000 it was 60.6 per cent. 

In other words, the well-to-do individual paid 
twice as high a tax rate as the man of moderate 
means; the moderately wealthy paid a tax rate 
seven times as high; and the ultra rich paid a rate 
twenty-five times as high. 


Tax Dodgers Politically Safe 


I what respect should the income tax laws 


One may readily see why such a distribution 
of the taxes is popular. To begin with, the great 
mass of voters enjoyed a $2,000 exemption, so 
that in the case of more than 90 per cent. of them 
the taxes were insignificant, amounting to less than 
$80 per annum. Then, too, the great majority of 
those who owed taxes on small incomes neither 
paid the taxes nor made any returns; and they 
were politically safe in this neglect of duty, since 
it would be suicidal for any Administration or 
political party to undertake prosecution against 
such large masses of voters. 

One can estimate with considerable reliability 
what proportion of certain classes made returns. 
In 1917, for example, meaning the calendar year, 
there were 1,640,758 personal returns made by 
those having incomes of $1,000 to $2,000. The 
occupational statistics in the Census returns in- 
dicate that in that year there were in the United 
States about 39,200,000 wage earners; and some 
of the State Census returns seem to show that 
about 52 per cent. of these were receiving incomes 
of more than $1,000 per annum. Some of them, 
of course, received incomes of more than $2,000, 
and roughly one may place the recipients of in- 
comes between the two figures at 20,000,000 per- 
sons. In other words, just about one person out 
of twelve in this class of people obeyed the law 
and made a return. The other eleven violated the 
law and made no return. . 

Popularity, then, is one of the chief recom- 
mendations of the present income tax system, and 
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Why War Taxes, Once Tolerable, 
Are Harmful and Should 
Now Be Changed 


By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economist 


especially of the surtaxes and excess profit taxes. 

3ut ignoring the ethical aspects of the matter, the 
question is whether the attempt to place the great 
burden of taxation upon the rich is really succeed- 
ing so well, after all. 

For 1917 corporations paid a “normal” income 
tax of $503,698,029 and an excess profits tax of 
$1,638,747,740; and 49 per cent. of the persons 
who made returns paid only 5.39 per cent. of the 
aggregate taxes. Nor does this 49 per cent. in- 
clude a single one of the approximate 18,000,000 
persons who should have made returns but did 








WHY? 


This article brings out very clearly 
why it is in the interest of every house- 
hold in the land that the abnormally high 
war taxes should now be changed. In 
theory, excess profits taxes and enor- 
mous super-taxes on incomes are paid by 
rich corporations and wealthy -indt- 
viduals ; but in actual practice these extra 
imposts are passed on to all consumers in 
such a way that the burden becomes 

heavy and harmful to all. 








not do so. Such was the extent to which the prac- 
tical application of the law discriminated against 
wealth, honesty and thrift. 

Of course, the popular conception is that cor- 
porations and wealthy individuals actually pay 
these taxes out of their net or surplus income 
rather: than charging them to operating expenses. 
Otherwise expressed, it is widely believed that 
the wealthy pay the high tax rates at their own 
personal sacrifice rather than handing the bill on 
to the public. 

This, however, is quite a thoughtless and unin- 
telligent view of the matter. 

The upper classes upon whom the heavy taxes 
fall are so small numerically as to be almost with- 
out political power, but they are not without finan- 
cial and industrial power. 

On the contrary, the very individuals who pay 
about 80 per cent. of the total war taxes are the 
heads of our banks, railroads, manufacturing com- 
panies, mining concerns, shipping companies, great 
department stores and other large enterprises. 
What they lack in political influence they almost 
make up in their personal power in the commer- 
cial world. Hence it is more natural for them 
to pass the tax bill on to the public in the shape 
of higher prices than to make futile efforts to 
induce Congress to repeal the unjust features of 
the law. : 

As to whether the wealthy actually pay the 
huge taxes heaped upon them through personal 
sacrifice, or pass the bills on to the public, can 
readily be seen through the inspection of cor- 
poration repos. 

In 1919 the A.uerican Woolen Company earned 
44.9 per cent., after Federal taxes, on its com- 
mon stock against 15.3 per cent. in 1915; the 
American Window Glass Company earned 21 per 
cent. against 12.9; and the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company earned 13.9 per cent. against 11.5. 
The American Can Company in 1919 earned 12.6 
per cent. after war taxes on its preferred stock 
against 12.2 per cent. in 1915. 

So far as possible the surtaxes and excess 
profits taxes are passed on to the public. Admit- 


CUT TAXES 


tedly, it is not always possible, for the law of 
supply and demand in some cases renders it 
impracticable for producers to raise the prices of 
their products enough to cover these taxes.’ Es- 
pecially is this true in times like the present, when 
the buying demand for many articles is poor. Yet 
the taxes themselves tend strongly to check com- 
petition, and to make it possible for producers 
to pass the bill along. No corporation wants to 
cut its prices when it has a huge tax bill to meet. 

Nevertheless, as a rule the taxes are not only 
passed along to the public, but they are doubled 
on the way. 

A lumber producer, for example, strives to 
mark up the price of lumber enough to cover its 
war taxes, so that the furniture maker has to pay 
higher for his raw materials. The furniture manu- 
facturer, in turn, adds to his selling prices the 
increase in the price of lumber, plus his own war 
taxes; and the retail dealer in furniture does the 
same thing over again. Each one in his turn, in 
order to be sure of his margin of profit, adds to 
his prices considerably more than he thinks will 
be required to meet taxes. Thus by the time the 
consumer buys the furniture the war taxes con- 
cealed in the prices of it have been at least 
doubled. 

According to the estimates of the Treasury De- 
partment, the grand total receipts of the United 
States Government for the fiscal year to end June 
30, 1921, should be about $5,620,350,000; and 
of this, income and profits taxes are expected to 
yield about $3,000,000,000. It is probable that 
this tax bill when it reaches the public in the 
forms of food, clothing, shelter, automobiles and 
luxuries will amount to some figure between $6,- 
000,000,000 and $9,000,000,000. Q 

What, then, should be done about it? Legisla- 
tion, however drastic, could never compel the 
captains of industry to omit income taxes in figur- 
ing their costs of production. Law can drive peo- 
ple out of business, but it cannot compel them to 
do business at a loss. 

The manifest way to remedy the trouble is to 
modify our income tax system. 


Cannot Disregard Economic Laws 


Attempts to change the distribution of wealth 
by excessive discrimination against the upper 
classes in the matter of taxation have never 
worked and never will. The law of supply and 
demand will go right on dominating industry no 
matter what Congresses and political majorities 
may do; and the biggest single factor in the mak- 
ing or unmaking of “supply” is the cost of produc- 
tion. 

We should, of course, retain an income tax, and 
we are sure to do it in view of its popularity ; but 
the system should be so modified as to eliminate 
its interference with production and its tendency 
to inflate prices. 

This means that the excess profits tax should 
be repealed and the surtaxes reduced. 

Both represent attempts at excessive discrimina- 
tion against the wealthy, and such discrimination 
is defeating its own aims. Taxes upon the cap- 
tains of industry, especially when they are re- 
garded as being punitive, are passed on and on 
until they reach the final consumer, and swell and 
swell all the time they are being passed along. 
The excess profits tax is especially objectionable, 
because it was intended essentially as a tax on war 
profits, whereas there is no longer such a thing 
as war profits. 

Thus it appears that whether. we wish to be 
guided by mere selfish expediency on the one hand, 
or by economic or ethical principles on the other. 
we are bound to reach the same conclusion. !t 
is that all classes of our people would be better 
off both morally and financially if the excess 
profits taxes were repealed and the surtaxes re- 


duced. 
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There is before us a prospect the most promis- 
ing that ever lay before a nation in all history. 
We can put forth our honest efforts and reap a 
great reward. We can act the part of economic 
slackers, conscienceless profiteers, and reap a 
corresponding harvest of destruction. The farm 
of the nation is setting a shining example; let 
the rest of the country look at it, appreciate it and 
imitate it.. And let everybody remember that so 
long as the farm prospers the nation can prosper, 
and that when the farm fails the nation fails 
with it. Agriculture is the basic activity of all 
mankind.—Calvin Coolidge. 

ae 

Not infrequently there stands between failure 
and success an extra effort backed by a determina- 
tion to finish a job in the face of all obstacties. 
Often a task undertaken with enthusiasm becomes 
mere drudgery, before it is finished, as a result of 
the many unexpected obstacles encountered and 
one feels inclined either to give it up or rush it 
through. It is just before this final decision is 
hastily arrived at that there comes the test which 
determines whether one wishes to succeed. An 
extra effort, a forcing of one’s will to concentrate 
upon and finish completely the task in hand, is 
required. There can be no success without this 
determination to apply the extra effort in those 
times when it seems easier to give up.—Thomas 
E. Wilson. 

oe a 

No government, no employer, no person having 
any reputation to protect, can afford to enter into 
contractual relations with any organization which 
systematically or repeatedly violates its contracts. 
No organization can long endure that sets up its 
own strength as being superior to its plighted faith 
or its duty to society at large—President Wilson. 

* ¢ 8 

Almost as deplorable as the other extreme of 
self-conceit is self-disparagement, and more surely 
derogatory and hampering it is to personal suc- 
cess. Never, neither openly nor secretly, derogate 
your own powers or abilities. Learn, on the con- 
trary, to think well of. yourself, to believe in your 
own latent capacities, and to respect your indi- 
vidual, God-given rights and titles to success and 
happiness in life and all the-good things which 
these two terms suggest. Thus only can you be- 
come as a magnet toward the things you desire; 
thus only will you cease to be dull and inefficient 
in your efforts and become capable—able to 
achieve and accomplish the cherished desires of 
your heart. Be kind to yourself—cultivate con- 
fidence in your own ability to win. If you have 
no confidence in yourself, how in the world can 
you reasonably expect others to have ?—-O. Byron 
Copper. 

es 2 

Endeavor is a philosophy which urges a man 
stedfastly onwards though the world lose faith in 
him and though the way seems dark and hopeless 

-it is a philosophy which urges a mgn to look 
straight into the light so that the shadows are ever 
behind him; it is a philosophy which bids a man 
win by pluck instead of luck; it is a philosophy 
which says, as its first principle, “Believe in thy- 
self, trust thyself, be not daunted by the spectre 
of failure, be not disheartened by a fall, but keep 
on stedfastly believing that ultimately, by sheer 
force of determination, your ambition must be 
realized.”—E. E. M. 


ROUSE YE 


The blood-red banner flies on high, 
Unseen by those who scorn to see— 
The poor blind fools who yet must die 
Before the madmen’s path is free. 
Long have their subtle lies beguiled 
The rule of steel and blood and fire; 
Long have their subtl ties beguiled 
Our reason from their real desire. 


They strike, and strike again, at all 
The things we love and cherish best, 
But blindly still, whate’er befall, 
We, heedless, take our periled rest. 
Yet we have looked upon our dead— 
The blameless children, mangled, slain, 
Because we slept! Upon whose head 
Must vengeance fall—the brand of Cain, 
For these white bodies stained in death? 
We are to blame as well as those 
Who killed! We should have choked the breath— 
The poisons that the monster blows 
From his foul mouth ere he could curl 
His coils around our country’s throat ; 
Could wait in ambush, death to hurl 
At innocence—in peace to gloat! 
We have been fools to think that truth, 
Unhelped, can stop the bullet’s course— 
That serpents nursed show grateful ruth, 
Or love can block red hatred’s force. 


Rouse ye! Nor let the monster roam 
At large through this loved land of ours. 
Arm ye! And strike for love, for home, 
Against the monster’s growing powers. 
Smash every lie! Crush each vile thought 
Ere, it can spread its poison wide. 
This, in our faith so dearly bought— 
This, in the name of those who died. 
—Harry Varley, in N. Y. Times. 


* * * 


We say to the members of our organization— 
“Give us your best, your most loyal and efficient 
service, give us continuous and uninterrupted op- 
eration, take that sort of an interest in your in- 
dividual task as you would if the business were all 
your own, and in return we will give you the fair- 
est and most generous treatment and the best com- 
pensation that the result.of our common effort 
makes possible. We will do anything and every- 
thing we can to make life and a place in our or- 
ganization worth while.” That is what we call 
“Mutual Interest Work”—a real fifty-fifty con- 
tribution with no place or need for anything that 
smacks of so-called “Welfare Work” or “Philan- 
thropy.”—George M. Verity, president, American 
Rolling Mill Co. 
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I believe that in American industry to-day the 
man who stands in the middle of our Lincoln 
Highway is going to be run over. Clarity, sanity 
and humanity have come into industry, and they 
have come to stay. We should urge upon all our 
young men who are preparing for leadership in 
business and industry, and upon all counsel and 
all heads of departments already leading, to “Make 
goods plentiful and men dear,” to make Men while 
they make things and to spread these ideals and 
ideas to the ranks.—John Calder. 


Education is the enlargement and enrichment of 
the mind. Training is making the mind a more 
effective tool. Education is giving the mind a 
cubical relation, breadth, height and depth. Train- 
ing is grinding the mind to a keen-cutting edge. 
Education consists in giving to the mind, vision, 
prevision.— Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President, 
Western Reserve University. 

2 © 

Greatness is to be found where a man is truly 
happy; and no man is truly happy who does not 
make others happy with his happiness. 





How Sales Research Can Help You 
(Continued from page 48) 


In little more than-a year they had sold more 
plants than all the other manufacturers had sold 
in 14 years! 

Some researches are merely negative. The 
modern kind is positive and creative—it joins 
imagination to statistics. 

The creative, virile, aggressive type of business 
man does not take a servile attitude toward facts. 
He regards himself as a shaper of economic his- 
tory, as the agent of business evolution. 

In other words, when he is shown the gathered 
facts regarding a business situation he first as- 
sures himself that the facts are really as stated, 
and then, if the fortunes of business make it 
worth while, he begins to inquire, can the facts be 
changed? 

The most remarkable examples of such change 
of economic facts through long-continued busi- 
ness effort, involving the expenditure of millions 
of dollars, are written into the business history 
of the United States. The makers of the type- 
writers and telephones had literally to fight their 
way through the stubborn indifference and an- 
tagonism of business men to use either the tele- 
phone or typewriter, now the most intimate 
mechanisms of the business machine of today. 

Facts can be changed, even if they are quite 
deep-rooted in custom and human nature. Busi- 
ness men must think of business in terms of de- 
velopment, larger volume, lower price and profit, 
broadening of markets ; and this almost necessar- 
ily means changing the facts, as they now stand. 

Research is the balancing determinant as to 
whether the desire or resolution to change any 
given facts is an impossible dream or whether it 
is a realizable hope, near or remote. Many men 
have had “faith” that they could “change facts,” 
but it was merely beating their heads upon im- 
penetrable granite mountains. 

Nevertheless others constantly turn away, con- 
vinced that they cannot change the facts, when 
merely a little aggressiveness might quickly break 
down the fragtle obstacle to realization. 

The important questions are: What is the 
thickness and the composition of the wall to be 
brown down? Is it granite a mile thick, or an 
eggshell? How long will it take to bore through 
and what will it cost? 





Mr. Frederick will delve deeper into 
this extremely important, timely and 
practical subject in other articles to 
follow. They should be brought to the 
attention of every executive, every 
sales manager and every business man 
carrying important responsibilities. 
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Pointers on 
Buying Bonds 


When you buy a bond there 


are just three points to watch. 
They have more to do with success 


or failure—profit or loss—on your in- 
vestments than ali the the other fac- 
tors combined. 

Together they make a formula— 
the formula that enables the big 
operators to enjoy half again to twice 
the usual return. 

The plan is applicable tothe buying 
of 2 single bond or a whole issue. 

Whether the transaction numbers 
hundreds or millions you enjoy a 
security impossible to get in any other 
way and at the same time obtain from 
half more to twice the usual return. 

You'll find the whole story—for- 
mula and all—in the new Babson 
Booklet —“Buying a Bond”. 


Write Today 


A y of this Booklet will be sent to 
in investors, without charge. Send 
for it today. 

Tear out Memo—now—and hand it to your 
secretary when you dictate the morning’s mail. 


Merely Ask for Booklet X7-35 


BABSON’S 


Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass. 
Largest Organization of Its Character in the World 
: 


MEMO Secretary 
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‘on, Mass.,as follows: | 
Please send me without } 


ha copy of Booklet | 
X735, Boing a Bond”. 
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35,000 
Shareholders 


Tk Bonds, Notes and Preferred 
Stock of Standard Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, and its subsidi- 
aries, are sound investments, 
particularly desirable for purchase 
at present prices. 


This Company and its subsidiaries 
now have a total of ay 
35,000 shareholders. In addition, about 
5,600 persons ere acquiring a financial 
interest on the partial payment plan. 


More than 500 cities and towns with 
2,200,000 CF sams are served by the 
modern utility properties of this or- 
ganization. 


Ask for illustrated booklet FM-15. 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


Incorporated 


New York 


Chi 
ist Broadway 208 8. LaSalle St. 
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By B. C. Forbes 


BELIEVE that the worst of the 

business alarm and unsetflement is 
about over. 

Bankers declare that the monetary 
position is now such that the future can 
be faced with confidence. 

A good deal of business wrec‘age, 
however, remains to come to the sur- 
face, and the number of failures dur- 
ing the next few wees may keep alive 
acute apprehension in business circles. 

The reassuring truth, however, is 
that in the highest financial, industrial 
and commercial circles sentiment is 
strengthening daily. 

Broadly, the price-cutting deluge is 
beginning to let up. Reductions re- 
main to be made in quite a few lines, 
including steel and coal and furniture 
and rugs and shoes and hardware and 
tires and many miscellaneous lines, 
while many other staples are not yet 
going into the hands of consumers at 
the prices warranted by the drop in raw 
materials. 

However, it is, generally speaking, 
easier for retailers and small dealers 
to readjust prices without incurring 
disaster than it is for manufacturers 
and others operating on a larger scale. 
In many lines the collapse in materials 
has already gone quite far, not to say 
perhaps too far. 


PRICES NEAR BOTTOM 


Cotton, quoted below twenty cents a 
pound for 1921 deliveries, looks as low 
as conditions warrant. Wool is drag- 
ging along at prices utterly out of vari- 
ance with the views of producers; yet, 
because of the enormous surplus sup- 
plies throughout the world, there may 
be no substantial recovery for some 
time, although it would not seem likely 
that quotations can go much lower for 
ordinary grades. Rubber is regarded in 
the industry as being decidedly below 
cost of production. Sugar is little like- 
ly to continue its headlong tumble much 
longer; indeed, a partial, if only tem- 
porary, recovery would not be as- 
tonishing. Leather has been in the dol- 
drums for months, so that readjust- 
ment here has perhaps run its course. 

Grain quotations have been falling 
drastically. Nearly every form of pro- 
duce, indeed, touched new low levels 
this month. Here also the likelihood is 
that the slump has about run its course 
for the time being. However, as in 
other lines, the retail prices for manu- 
factured goods are still unduly out of 
relation to the raw material. 

The whole business trend has follow- 
ed the course expected by thoughtful 
students of economics. There has been 
hardly a development which was not 
foreseen with tolerable clarity. 

So much for what has occurred. 

What kind of weather does the baro- 
meter now point to? 

Financial pressure promises to be 
distinctly reduced. The easement may 
not be marked during November or 
December, but the monetary position 
and outlook at the beginning of 1921 
will be infinitely better than they were 
at the beginning of 1920. 

Squally weather is like!» to continue 
for some little time in the business 
world, upsetting quite a few craft. 
However, the great majority of con- 
cerns which have been able to weather 
the storm thus far—and who have not 


received notification that they are to 


receive no further financial assistance 
—should pull through, if somewhat bat- 
tered. The business storm gives signs 
of early abatement. 

The industrial outlook should shortly 
undergo improvement where improve- 
ment is most needed; but industries 
which have thus far resisted the gen- 
eral trend toward lower price levels 
are little likely to escape it much long- 
er. One extremely important fact to 
be ta’en into consideration is that buy- 
ing both by ultimate consumers and 
by merchants has been extraordinar- 
ily restricted for months, so that sup- 
plies in the hands of buyers are in- 
ordinately light. This cautious policy 
will be adhered to until there are def- 


‘inite signs that the turn has come— 


and then we can look for a stampede 
to secure spot goods and to place firm 
orders for future ‘delivery. 

Distinctly better labor conditions are 
indicated; that is, better from the view- 
point of employers and those of us 
who have to purchase the products of 
labor. From the viewpoint of labor 
agitators the outlook is not encourag- 
ing. From the standpoint of labor it- 
self—there is a distinction between la- 
bor and many of labor’s windly, 
trouble-hatching leaders—the outlook 
for the coming winter is not wholly 
satisfactory. Unemployment has in- 
creased until real hardship is being 
suffered at many points. 


EARLY REVIVAL UNLIKELY 


For example, I have been visiting and 
talking with large numbers of New 
England industrial and business lead- 
ers, and I find that the number of idle 
workers is larger than popularly real- 
ized. Not only so, but manufacturers 
are, in certain cases, urging their peo- 
ple to go elsewhere in search of work 
and, if they find it, to “hold on to their 
jobs.” This means that the prospect for 
immediate or early revival in activity 
is not regarded as bright. 

What is bedeviling the situation is 
the stubbornness of many producers as 
well as distributors, including retailers, 
to bring their prices into line with the 
new conditions. The surest and quick- 
est cure for the existing deadlock would 
be to lower prices promptly and sub- 
stantially wherever this has not yet 
been done. As soon as buyers can be 
convinced that the price debauch is 
over, they will jump in with orders. 
As it is, they, not unnaturally, are hold- 
ing off because they feel that the re- 
adjustment has not yet been as thor- 
ough-going as conditions demand. 

Here is an interesting fact: Where- 
as the gravest fears were entertained 
in the highest financial circles at the 
opening of the current year, the out- 
look is now regarded in these same 
circles with increasing confidence. The 
view taken is that-the worst is over and 
that before long more hopefulness and 
more activity will develop. 

The uneasiness is most acute today 
among the very class of business men 
who were most exuberantly optimis- 
tic ten months ago. Many of them are 
now losing their heads and acting in 
panicky fashion. 

The time, if not here already, is rap- 
idly approaching when a courageous 
policy should prove profitable. Con- 
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HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


OFFERS TO BUSINESS MEN 
‘its Statistical Service, including 
an Index of Business Conditions, 
which has given a reliable forecast 
of commodity price movements 
and general business conditions 
since the Armistice. 


This Service is based on new 
methods of analyzing and inter- 
preting business statistics. It in- 
cludes also reliable indices of the 
money and security markets, and 
specia! studies of economic prob- 
lems of timely interest and im- 
portance. Price $100 a year. For 
descriptive circular and sample 
publications address 
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How to Develop Your 


V/u Financial Skill 


Use the simple methods em- 
ployed by financial leaders of the 
world! 


A tremendous advantage is gained by 
those who understand and constantly adopt 
such methods. 


What These Methods Are and How 
You May Adopt Them at Once 


to your life-long personal advantage is 
explained in cur FREE 20-page booklet. 

Page 4 contains a most remarkable dia- 
gram, which will place your mind at once 
upon the steel rails of Logic and Reason, 
leading straaght to the destination—finan- 
cial affluence and ease. 

The diagram on page 8 may prove the 
turning point of your whole life. 

A limited number only of this remark- 
able treatise has been printed fcr FREE 
distribution at this time. A prompt request 
brings immediate response. Ask for a copy 
of FW-030, 


American Institute 


of Finance 
15 BeaconSt., Boston, Mass. 
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Earnings 
and 


Railroad 
Securities 


—discussed in our railroad cir- 
cular in which is presented the 
estimated earnings of twenty- 
five roads and the stocks and 
bonds which we regard most 
favorably at this time. 


Ask for Circular FF-1 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Wall Street, Looking Six Months Ahead, 
Prepares to Discount Better Business 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


IX months from this November Ist 

will bring us to May Ist, 1921. Wall 
Street, working six months in advance 
in its attempt to discount coming events 
in the world of finance and business, is 
now concerned with the probable state 
of things when May Day rolls around 
again. 

The foregoing explains why, with 
business depression still acute in many 
directions, with price cutting again in 
vogue among retailers who have too 
long been striving to prolong the 
agony of readjustment to the detriment 
of their trade, with grain and cotton 
and sugar pouring into the market from 
the hands of the hoarders, and with the 
automobile industry sitting up nights, 
industrial stocks have shown increas- 
ing resistance to bear pressure and ina 
number of cases have started definitely 
upward. 

Wall Street, looking ahead to the 
early weeks of the Spring of 1921, sees 
better business in prospect. It sees, as 
the result of the downward revision of 
commodity prices, a sounder basis for 
general business, resulting in confident 
forward buying, instead of the hand- 
to-mouth, provident buying which was 
the only prudent course when prices 
were at dizzy heights. It sees a larger 
turnover in all lines of trade at a 
smaller profit per unit but with better 
final results as to total net profits. And, 
with an eye to Washington, it sees 
good prospects of saying “good rid- 
dance” to excess profits taxes, one of 
the most insidious causes of high prices 
and harmful diversion of capital from 
useful enterprises. It sees the rail- 
roads operating on a paying basis and 
able to finance their needs at 6 per cent. 
or less in the investment markets, and 
it sees the basic industry of the coun- 
try—iron and steel—getting down to 
the business of supplying long deferred 
requirements, while copper, wool, cot- 
ton and leather, on a normal price basis 
again, are moving steadily into chan- 
nels of consumption. 


TRADERS HOPEFUL 


Looking ahead, those in Wall Street 
whose judgment is worth while are 
far from blue. They are not over- 
optimistic, because there are likely to 
be trying weeks and months before 
the business ship gets out of the storm 
area, but the sails of security prices— 
to continue the figure of speech—have 
been well reefed in, in advance, so that 
for the final gusts of the storm a freer 
display of canvas may serve to hasten 
the journey to calmer seas and aid the 
return of confidence. 

Here are a few examples of how well 
Wall Street has reefed its sails: 


1920 Now 

High About 
American Woolen ........ 165% 71 
Baldwin Locomotive ...... 148% 115 
Central LeMMet i. 5. oo c.5.. 10434 41 
Chandler Motor ........... 16434 84 
Pan American Pet. ....... 1163%% 89 
e's 14334 77 
OS... Weer sk le as 109 88 


Is it anv wonder in view of the above 
exhibit of security “price-cutting” that 
Wall Street has the temerity to set 
about discounting better times through 
the process of reaccumulation of in- 
dustrial stocks and the marking up of 
prices in instances where the downward 
revision has been most severe and quite 





often not entirely justified by the ac- 
tual course of business? 

All of the stocks in the above list 
appear to be good speculative ventures 
at current levels. Woolen was sold 
down because of the break in the mar- 
ket for raw wool, but a decline of over 
90 points in the stock must have dis- 
counted this situation. The same thing 
has happened in the case of Central 
Leather and U.S. Rubber, but all these 
companies manufacture staple products 
for which there is always a good steady 
demand, and they all have large asset 
values built up through years of good 
earnings and good management. The 
Chandler Motor Co. manufactures a 
popular car in quantities so limited that 
there never has been any question as 
to the ready sale of its entire output, 
yet the stock has had a decline of over 
40 points since it sold ex the stock 
dividend of 331-3 per cent. 

Baldwin Locomotive, and some of the 
other equipments, such as American 
Locomotive, Pressed Steel Car, and 
Haskell & Barker, have held up better 
than some other quarters of the in- 
dustrial list. These companies have 
not suffered any business reversal, and 
vet their stocks have declined in sym- 
p?thy with the general weakness. Pan- 
American Petroleum is one of the good, 
but of course more or less speculative, 
oil stocks which is earning more money 
per share right now than it was when 
its market price was nearly thirty 
points higher. 


FUTURE STEEL DEMAND 


Steel common has been depressed be- 
cause of the general business reaction 
and in response to signs of incipient 
depression in the iron and steel indus- 
try. But no one expects such depres- 
sion to go far or last long in the face 
of the big demands which the industry 
must fill in the next few years. More- 
over, Steel common has such a large 
asset value and is fundamentally so 
sound that its purchase at current 
prices, to hold through any further pos- 
sible depression for the inevitable re- 
covery and advance to better prices is 
fully warranted. Other industrials 
might be selected for which quite as 
good a case might be made out on the 
constructive side, but the above stocks 
are well-known and active issues which 
are likely to go as far as any others 
when the movement toward recovery 
gets well under way. 

In the railway list the high-priced, 
standard dividend rails have recently 
been sharing honors with the popular 
low-priced issues. Among the standard 
rails, Atchison, Union Pacific. Southern 
Pacific, and Illinois Central look most 
attractive from the earnings point of 
view. and now that the Controller of 
the Treasury has refused td allow fur- 
ther payments on account of the exten- 
sion of the Government cuarantee, until 
final accounts are completed and certi- 
fied, it is more important than ever to 
keep a close watch on actual earnings 
rather than estimates of possible re- 
sults. 

From the point of view of actual 
earnings results and future possibilities, 
the most attractive of the low-priced 
issues appear to be the preferred and 
common stocks of St. Louis & South- 
western, St. Louis-San Francisco, and 
Southern Railway. 








An ideal 


short term investment 


Gas Securities 
Company 


8% Two Year Secured 
Gold Notes 
Price 98 and interest 
Yielding over 9% 


Circular “S-15” on request. 
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Foreign American 
Bonds 


Investors who wish to take 
advantage of the present depres- 
sion in foreign exchange with- 
out investing in foreign secur- 
ities may do -so through the 
purchase of certain American 
railroad bonds which were 
floated abroad and which are 
payable in sterling and francs. 


A good profit is promised if 
exchange remains unchanged. 
If exchange recovers, the profit 
will be proportionately larger. 


Let us tell you about some of these 
bonds. 


John Muir & &®. 
Meinhers New York Stock Exchange 
61 Broadway 
New York 














SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY 


An analysis of latest six 
months’ report (earnings 
$7,500,000 more than in same 
period of 1919), with a discus- 
sion of the prospects for com- 
mon and preferred stocks, is 
presented in current issue 
of our “Financial Forecast,” 
which also contains feature 
articles on— 


Reading Company 

Amer. Locomotive 
Anaconda Copper 
Railroad Bonds 


Copy will be mailed free 
on request for No. 160. 
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SALESMEN: Earn $3,500 to $10,000 a year. 
City or Traveling. Experience unnecessary. 
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We sani the wid 


for your benefit 
THROUGH our nation-wide 


Facts for 
CAREFUL INVESTORS 


OUR book, ‘“‘Men and 
Bonds,” giving in- 
formation on the follow- 
ing subjects, will be sent 
gladly on request: 


Why we handle only carefully 
investigated investment se- 
curities. 


The wisdom of purchasing 
securities from a Company 
large enough to maintain 
far-reaching investigation 
service. 


The importanc: of buying in- 
vestment securities from a 
house with over 50 offices 


organization with its world- and international connec- 


wide affiliations, we search con- 
stantly for attractive investment 


opportunities. 


You can benefit from this 
effort. Our research and buying 
departments, our trained repre- 
sentatives, our fifty offices, our 
ten thousand miles of private 
wires—all are at your service to 
help you select bonds, notes or 
preferred stocks that exactly fit 


your needs. 


Write today for our current to helpfull 
purchase sheet where nearly a 
hundred such securities are listed. 


Ask for MF 143. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


tions and service. 


Why the careful investor se- 
lects securities from a broad 
range of offerings. 


How 10,000 miles of National 
City Company's private 
wires keep our offices in 
leading investment centers 
of the country in constant 
touch with our New York 
headquarters. 


Your advantage in dealing with 
a Company whose represent- 
atives talk with an average 
of 3,000 banks a day. 


Why these sales _representa- 

tives are especially qualified 
y discuss your in- 
dividual investment needs. 


For a copy of this book, 
address our New York 
office, asking for MF 139. 
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PREFERRED STOCKS 
ACCEPTANCES 
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“Standard Oil Companies 1920” 


A 115-Page Bookiet Sent Free on Request 


Containing Information on 


Producing Companies 
Pipe Line Companies 
Marketing Companies 
.Dividend Payments 
Future of Industry 
Petroleum Production 
and Prices 

Gasoline Statistics 





Refining Statistics 

Export Trade 

Automative Statistics 

Range of Stocks in Market 
and detailed Information 
relating to the various 
companies. 


Telephone 6550 Rector or mail your request for a copy. 


F. S. SMITHERS & Co. 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS | 


On Current Events and Trends 








HERE are 105,000,000 consumers of 
food and clothing and shoes in 


this great country. These 105,000,000 . 


have to be housed, they have to have 
transportation, they have to be amtsed. 
They need furniture, floor coverings and 
household utensils of all kinds. They 
have, in the aggregate, more money to 
spend than they ever had in pre-war 
days. To supply the wants of these 
105,000,000 is a Herculean task. It 
means a large volume of general busi- 
ness. On top of this the United States 
is selling to foreigners at the rate of 
almost $20,000,000 every business day 
of the year. Both home and foreign 
buying may let up temporarily, but 
consumption goes on just the same. 
The present deadlock in buying will 
break before long, and when it does 
break, the logical thifig to expect is a 
stampede for goods, which will send 
prices up right and left. Just as buying 
went to extremes, so non-buying is go- 
ing to extremes today. Overdoing any- 
thing is dangerous. Don’t be swept off 
your head or your feet. Sit down and 
calmly analyze things for yourself. If 
prices in your line are below cost of 
production, then order all you can pay 
for and use within a reasonable time. 


HE movement of securities reveals 

that Wall. Street is figuring upon 
distinct betterment of business six 
months from now. 


* your business is causing you alarm, 
don’t shout the fact from the house- 
top. Talk can do no end of damage. How 
can merchants or manufacturers expect 
to sell goods if they go around pro- 
claiming to all and sundry that every- 
thing is going to smithereens? Within 
the last two months there has been far 
too much wild, panicky talk. The effect 
has been bad. Concerns which have 
managed to worry along despite the 
unsettlement, are nervous lest all the 
things predicted may materialize. Ac- 
cordingly, they are fretting over 
troubles which may never come. The 
Bible describes the tongue as being “an 
unruly member.” Many business men 


ought to exercise rulership over their 


tongue at this moment. No good but 
much harm can result from doleful, 
despairing talk. 


NYWAY, the Presidential election 
hasn’t killed business this time. 


_— is no profit in high prices 
if you cannot sell the goods. 
Profits are made only after goods have 
been sold and paid for. Sometimes it 
is business statesmanship to cut a 
profit if thereby goodwill is won. At 
the present moment merchants should 
strain every nerve to bring about more 
normal prices, particularly for neces- 
saries. John Wanamaker captivated 
the public imagination and doubtless 
their goodwill by his “20 per cent. off.” 
The public were made to feel that 
Wanamaker was on their side, that he 
was leading an aggressive attack on 
extortionate prices. It is better to 
make two sales at a profit of fifty 
cents each than one sale at a profit of 
one dollar if the two customers feel 
that they have been generously treated 
and if the one customer were to feel 
that he had been compelled to pay 
through the nose. There is only one 
line of action more deplorable, at 
present, than maneuvering to maintain 
prices on an unwarrantably high level, 
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namely, seeking to delude the public 
that drastic reductions have been made 
when no such reductions have actually 
been made. Deception may pay for a 
day or a year, but not permanently. 
It may be true that a fool is born every 
minute. But you can’t fool all the 
people all the time. The interest of 
the public in this question of prices is 
infinitely more intense today than ever 
before, and it behooves every business 
concern to watch its step. 


OU won’t have to worry much long- 
er about getting adequate railroad 
facilities. 


AS our readers know, we have been 
urging calmness, also faith in the 
cutlook for business after the current 
fit of uncertainty is over. J. Mac- 
Keever, president of The Knapp Com- 
pany, New York, writes: “Last June 
‘Forbes’ published the following: ‘We 
hear much of threatening dangers to 
civilization, and such bunk. The plain 
fact is that civilization is not at all in 
danger. We live in the best country in 
the world and our present condition, 
morally, intellectually and financially, is 
the best it has been since we set up in 
business as free and independent 
states.’ I passed this on to our sales 
force of one hundred and forty men, 
with the result that the slight depres- 
sion felt in some lines was practically 
eliminated in our business. This leads 
me to believe that it is possible to 
overdo pessimism over the financial and 
business outlook. I firmly believe that 
we are coming back to normal condi- 
tions, and that the worst is over. It is 
true that we may remain slightly un- 
settled until after election, but I have 
so much faith in America that I cannot 
believe anything but good of the fu- 
ture, and I believe that the more we 
spread this kind of propaganda the 
greater will be our national growth. 
Permit me to than« you for the won- 
derful service that ‘Forbes’ is rendering 
the American business man in general, 
and myself in particular.” 


ANUFACTURERS of men’s hats 

are blue. To begin with, they had 
figured upon unprecedently high prices 
for hats this Fall. The public shat- 
tered that dream months ago. Demand 
has been inordinately sluggish. The 
consequence is that hat factories are 
idle or semi-idle. There have been 
cuts of as much as $12 a dozen by cer- 
tain high-class mantfacturers. One 
would assume that practically every 
well-dressed male—and the percentage 
of well-dressed males in this country 
is high—would be obliged to buy a Fall 
hat whether he liked the price or not. 
Evidently not a few men have had their 
old hats reblocked, while others have 
been content to substitute caps for their 
discarded straw hats. Yet there are 
business men who noisely declared that 
high prices could not and would not 
check the sale of necessaries! At a 
pinch, mighty few things are absolutely 
necessary to the sustenance of life. 
It is costing many profiteers a bitter 
penny to learn this. 


«ppc vigor of the Treasury Hous- 
ton’s firm refusal to extend the 
people’s money to keep up grain prices 
(or any other prices) artificially is 
absolutely sound. It’s time economic 
forces were allowed to function norm- 
ally and naturally. 
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Investing 


Saving and 
are the two direct roads to fi- 
nancial independence. 

i if you can save regularly an ex- 
ceptional opportunity is at hand. 
Prices of thoroughly seasoned 
bonds and preferred stocks are 
now available at prices to return 


8% to 10% annually 


on the investment. 


Such chances for the advantage- 
ous placing of funds as are now 
offered may not be presented 
again for years. 


Let us tell you | 


How to Buy 


sound securities at present at- 
tractive prices and pay for them 
over a period ranging from one 
to two years. 


Write Dept. F.M.-19 for booklet 
— Thrift-Savings-Investment, to- 
gether with sample copy of The 
Investment News. Sent gratis. 


cS H.CLARK 
( gi\Srocxs-ponns' Wer 

66 Broadway, NewYork 1“ 
| Telephones: Rector 663-4 











WHEN 
TO BUY 


AND WHEN TO SELL 
—When to Remain Neutral 
Long Pull Trading 
—Buying on Monthly Payments 





The above subjects are fully explained 
in Chapter I of our booklet, 


“Five Successful Methods of 
Operating in the Stock Market” 


Written by an expert. 32 pages illus- 
trated by graphs. Copy on request. 


Ask for Booklet 3-C 
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| $82 


is the average selling price of 


14 High-Grade Bonds 
IN $100 DENOMINATIONS 


These bonds offer an average yield of | 
7%% in addition to splendid opportunity 
for price enhancement. 


Ask for BF-30 


| 
| i. D. NOLL & CO. 


170 Broadway, New York 

















ted DIVIDEND 
MIDVALE STEEL & ORDNANCE CO. 


DIVIDEND NO. 16 





At © meeting of the Board of Directors of Midvale 
Stee and Ordnance Company, held Wednesday, 

th, 1920, a quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share was 
declared, payable November Ist, 1920, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business October 15th, 1920. 

Books will remain open. 


WM. B. DICKSON, Treasurer. 
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aaa UTILITY companies, as well 
as the railways, have been allowed 
advances in rates recently, and in the 
case of the former, where the service 
consists in supplying electric power 
and gas, there is no such burdensome 
new addition to wage items as is the 
case with the railroads. This explains 
why Philadelphia Co. common, usually 
an inactive issue, has recently been ac- 
tively traded in at prices close to the 
highest of the year. It is estimated 
that increased rates for gas and elec- 
tricity which went into effect in the 
late summer months will result in 
trebling the earnings on the common 
stock, which has developed over a num- 
ber of years an earning power aver- 
aging nearly $4 a share annually. The 
company’s gas and electric departments 
have shown consistent growth in re- 
cent years, and along with the newly 
developed oil department, they have 
served to offset losses in the operation 
of street railways. The number of gas 
consumers supplied by the company in 
1919 was 149,213, as compared with 122,- 
954 in 1915. The power station gen- 
erating capacity of the Duquesne Light 
Co. has been increased from 84,900 k. 
w. in 1915, to 156,200 k. w. in 1919. 
Meantime, annual interest charges have 
increased only about $225,000. From 
the speculative point of view it is in- 
teresting to note that $21,047,143 of the 
$42,943,000 common stoc« of the Phila- 
delphia Co. is owned by the United 
Railways Investment Co. Of the ap- 
proximately 440,000 shares ($50 par 
value) left for public holdings, it is 
likely that a large proportion is tied 
up for investment, leaving a floating 
supply suitable for vigorous pool oper- 
ations. 
* ok * 
EABOARD AIR LINE issues are 
low-priced railroad stoc’s which 
are not cheap. There must be some- 
thing fundamentally wrong with the 
oneration of a road which reports a 
deficit of more than $5,000,000 for the 
first eight months of this year, as com- 
pared with net operating income of 
ahout $2.000,000 for the same period of 
1919. while another system in the same 
territory reports net income nearly 
double that of a vear ago. 
* * 
OTOR companies which have at- 
tempted an over-ambitious pro- 
gram of production expansion find 
themselves in rather deen troubles, now 
that the buying demand has slumped 
badly. This is especially true of ma‘- 
ers of low-priced cars which felt the 
full force of the jolt Henry Ford gave 
the automobile industry when he 
dropped prices back close to the pre- 
war level. Those companies which are 
in the best position now are the ones 
which manufacture a limited number 
of cars of such qualitv and appearance 
that a steady demand has been built up 
for them sufficient ‘even in times like 
the present to take care of output. They 
did not lose their heads during the 
boom and they are likely to keen them 
now. The Chandler Motor Car Co. and 
the Hupp Motor Car Co. are such con- 
cerns, with vearly production running 
between 20,000 and 30.000 cars. The 
Chandler capitalization has been in- 
creased from the very small beginning 
of $7,000.000 capital stock of $100 par 
value. to a total outstanding amount 
of 280.000 shares of no par value, 
through the issuance of three shares 
of no par value stock for one share of 
old, and later through the payment of a 
331-3 per cent. stock dividend. - Yet 


the enlarged capitalization has a solid 
basis in earning power, as was shown 
by earnings of $18.65 a share (before 
Federal taxes) in the first six months 
of this year. With the $10 a share 
annual dividend reasonably _ safe, 
Chandler Motor looks like an attrac- 
tive speculation around the recent price 
level of 80. 
* * * 
ACKAWANNA STEEL, reporting 
earnings of $9.35 a share in the 
third quarter of the year, is already 
beginning to show what the demand 
for rails is going to mean. The com- 
pany appears to have before it a year or 
two of excellent business, which makes 
the 6 per cent. dividend look safe and 
calls for a higher market valuation for 
the stock. 
x ok ok 
prise produced by American mines 
during the next three or four years 
will find a ready purchaser in the Gov- 
ernment at the fixed price of $1 an 
ounce. Secretary of the Treasury 
Houston has given a standing order to 
the Director of the Mint for the pur- 
chase of 207,000,000 ounces to replace 
the dollars melted down for shipment 
to the Orient during the war. To date 
about 13,250,000 ounces have been pur- 
chased, while the present annual pro- 
duction of the United States is about 
56,700,000 ounces. The significance of 
this is that silversmining companies will 
reap the full benefit of any reduction 
in costs of production, and for the spe- 
culator it points to Anaconda Copper 
as the largest producer of silver in this 
country. 
* ok * 
C. DURANT, President of the 
e General Motors Corporation, has 
entered the investment field through 
the recently organized Durant Corpora- 
tion which will specialize in offerings 
of investment stocks to the public on 
the partial payment plan. First atten- 
tion will be given to General Motors, 
with the special view of increasing the 
number of stockholders to such a point 
that the stock will be taken out of the 
stock market influences in Wall Street. 
Mr. Durant, it is asserted, hopes that 
within five years General Motors stock- 
holders will number 300,000. 
* 2 
ANSAS CITY SOUTHERN, al- 
though it has earned only about 
half of the Government guarantee, has 
reported net operating income for the 
first seven months of this year more 
than double that of 1919. It has been 
estimated that under the new freight 
and passenger rates the road will earn 
better than 7 per cent. on the common 
stock, and cover the dividend on the 
4 per cent. non-cumulative preferred 
stock more than four times over. Both 
these stocks appear to be attractive, 
long-pull purchases, and the preferred, 
which used to sell in the seventies, is 
especially worth while. 
* * * 
OUTHERN RAILWAY continues to 
make quite remarkable earnings ex- 
hibits, rather refuting the arguments of 
those who thought that the slump in 
cotton prices would adversely affect 
traffic. For August the road reported 
net operating income of $2,639,880, as 
compared with $2,076,552 in the month 
last year, and for. the completed eight 
months of this year net operating in- 
come has amounted to $11,662,303, as 
against $6,194,558 in the corresponding 
period of 1919. Such earnings state- 
ments give substance to talk of div- 
idend payments on the common shares, 
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The Rainy Day 


We all hope that it will never 
come, but fortunately most of 
us prepare for it when things 
are bright or at least fair. 

Savings well placed im sound 
securities will protect yeu from 
the uncertainties of the future. 
May we make suggestions for 
the investment of your funds 
and explain the advantages of 
our Monthly Installment Plan? 


Write today for 89-FM. 
No obligation incurred. 
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Telephones: Hanover 8800-16 























$1,000 Returns $110 Yearly 
$550 Returns $55 Yearly 
$220 Returns $22 Yearly 


Invested in Established Financial 
Institution 


—Enjoying unusual confidence. 

- By protected by stringent State Banking 
saws. 

—Lending money on good security on the 
safest basis known to bankers—widely dis- 
tributed small loans. 

—Under strong management, with an enviable 
7-years’ record of proved value. 

—An opportunity fo share in at least one-third 
of the substantial profits. 

—VYielding a total of 11% to the bond- 

holders now and for several years 
past, and growing steadily with the 
solid expansion of its loan service in 
many States. 
A combination of every one of the elements 
of security demanded by the most conserva- 
tive Investor, carrying with it a large share 
of the profits. 


Over a Quarter Century of experience 
in finance and business management is 
behind our recommendation of this in- 
vestment. 


Send for Circular F giving full detalls. 


IPECIALIZE IN SOUND SECURITIES 
VIELDING APARE THE AVCRAGE 


26 Cortlandt St. 
505 Fifth Ave., Dept. H. 


Phone: Vanderbilt 5681 
Branches in Principal Cities 














Indications point to— 


Lower Money Rates 


VV HEN money goes 
down, Bonds go up. 
When Bonds go up, In- 
come Yield goes down. 


O secure continuance 

of the yields now pro- 
curable from bonds, it is 
our recommendation to 
buy Long Term Bonds, 
so as to enjoy the liberal 
yields for as long a period 
as possible. 


We have prepared a special 
list of carefully selected 
Long Term Bonds which 
we will gladly send on 
request. 


Write for List F.M.-5 


Morton Lachenbruch & Co. 


42 Broad Sirect. New York 
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Announcement 


TWO NEW CHARTS 


Definitely Forecasting the Trend 
of Stock and Bond Prices 


forecasting charts. The new charts are based on funda- 


Tt BROOKMIRE SERVICE has just added two new 


mental factors mathematically treated. A forecasting 
line has been constructed according to this system which 
definitely indicated during the past sixteen years every long 
swing up or down in security prices. 


The Charts 


BAROMETER CHART NO. 1 
covers 


Industrial Stocks 


and 
Commodity Prices 


BAROMETER CHART NO. 2 
covers 


Bonds 


and 


Railroad Stocks 


These charts will be sent FREE to all interested investors 
with the other bulletins of the service, of which they are 


a part. ; 


Don’t fail to write today for full information, free charts and 
bulletins which we will send WITHOUT OBLIGATION on 


your part. 


Ask for Pamphlet 8-10 


The Brookmire Economic Service 
INCORPORATED 


56 Pine Street, New York 
434-436 Citizens National Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 



































The Electrification of Industry 


And Its Relation to Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company 


DEVELOPMENT in the 
electrification of American 
business enterprise has man- 
ifested itself in distinct cycles. 


The first period covered the 
growth in telegraphy following 
the Civil War—the second, the 
introduction of electric lights 
and arc lamps—third, the de- 
velopment of telephone com- 
munication—fourth, the electri- 
fication of city and suburban 
railways—fifth, the transforma- 
tion during the past ten years 
from steam to electric power i 
operation of industrial plants; 


leading up to the sixth and pres- 
ent stage—the electrification of 
steam railroads, now in its in- 
fancy, but undoubtedly destined 
to take its place among the great 
progressive movements of the 
age. 


The Westinghouse-Baldwin 
agreement for the manufacture 
of electric locomotives places 
Westinghouse in a position that 
should enable it to play a great 


-part in this development, and the 


proposed new financing of West- 
inghouse is undoubtedly in an- 
ticipation of this and other great 
expansion in the use of electrical 
apparatus for business purposes. 


The current number of our 
Market Review contains a thor- 
ough analysis of the business, 
earnings and financial conditions 
and plans of Westinghouse, w!th 
special reference to its commer- 
cial future. 


Sent on request for F-568 


HUGHES & DIER 


Stocks—Bonds—Grain 


zoe. Set Exchange 

. Pitts. Stock Exchange 

Members >) Chicago Board of ‘Trade 
N. Y. Produce Exchange 


42 New St., New York 


Telephone Broad 5140 


Fifth Avenue Office 
509 Fifth Ave. Tel. Vanderbilt 9583 


Harlem Office 
67 W. 125th St. Tel. Harlem 5651 
Philadelphia, 1435 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Arrott Building 
Cleveland, 423 Euclid Ave. 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Diversified Group of Low-Priced, Dividend-Paying 
Industrial Common Stocks 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


NVESTMENT ands speculative-in- 

vestment recommendations in this de- 
partment since the beginning of this 
year have been confined to railroad, 
public utility, and industrial bonds, 
railroad and _ industrial preferred 
stocks, some railroad common stocks 
of good earning power, and some se- 
lected semi-speculative coppers. The 
coppers alone have proved disappoint- 
ing. 

Industrial stocks have not been rec- 
ommended for the long-pull purchas- 


the common, and in 1917 and 1918 bet. 
ter than 11 per cent. was shown. The 
ccmpany has no funded debt and there 
is only $16,183,400 7 per cent. cumn- 
lative preferred stock ahead of the 
junior shares. Net working capital has 


been gaining consistently ever since’ 


1914, and stood at more than $22,000,0M 
at the end of 1919, as compared with 
$11,500,000 in 1914. This strengthened 
financial position gives the common 
stock an asset value nearly double its 
current market price. The company 








Low-Priced Industrials for Speculative Investment 
Earned Price Range for 1920. 


Common Stocks— Dividend. 
Allis-Chalmers *$4 
American Bank Note 4 
American Steel Foundries.. 3 
Hupp Motor Car Corp 1 
Philadelphia Co. (Pittsb’gh) 3 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 4 


Income 
1919. Now. High. Low. Return. 
$9.57 34 54 28 11.4% 
11.48 46 48 39 8.7 
6.92 38 50 33 7.9 
$4.94 14 23 13 7.1 
3.24 40 42 30 7.5 


#410.16 47 55 44 8.5 


*Has paid two dividends of $1 each, and it is assumed that annual basis 


will be $4. 
+Year ended June 30, 1920. 
**Year ended March 31, 1920. 








er. But the speculative pendulum has 
now been swinging toward the side of 
lower quoted values for industrial 
common stocks for nearly twelve 
months, which, experience has shown, 
is about the limit of the duration of 
bear markets. It is about time, there- 
fore, for the speculative investor -to 
look for promising issues among the 
industrials’ for a long-pull purchase. 
This article presents a group of low- 
priced industrial common stocks, all 
selling under $50 a share, all paying di- 
vidends, and apparently having good 
prospects of future appreciation in 
market prices. 

Low-priced industrials offer quite as 
good speculative possibilities as the 
higher priced stocks, with less risk, 
share for share. The six stocks listed 
in the table herewith have had an av- 
erage fluctuation of only a little more 
than 14 points between the average 
high and low prices so far this year, 
but the average high price represented 
a gain of 45 per cent. over the low 
level. The average price of these six 
stocks is now a little more than 5 
peints above the average low, and 
nearly 9 points below the average high 
level. Ten shares of each may be pur- 
chased for a total outlay of about $2,- 
190, upon which the yearly income re- 
turn will be about 8.6 per cent. at the 
current dividend rates. In order that 
diversification may minimize the risk, 
they are recommended for purchase as 
a group, with an equal number of 
shares of each stock. 


Allis-Chalmers 


Earnings on the approximately $26,- 
000,000 Allis-Chalmers common stock 
amounted to $4 a share for the six 
months ended June 30, 1920, or at the 
rate of $8 annually, and it is generally 
assumed that the stock is to continue 
paying ajs$l dividend every three 
months, although no official announce- 
ment of intentions has yet been made. 
In 1919, 9% per cent. was earned for 


manufactures electrical equipment, in 
addition to various kinds of machinery 
and plant equipment, and its incoming 
orders, especially in the first mention- 
ed department, have held up very well. 


American Bank Note 

American Bank Note common has 
been paying dividends at varying rates 
for the past fourteen years. There is 
only $4,496,737 of the common stock 
outstanding, and an equal amount of 
6 per cent. cumulative preferred, both 
issues being of $50 par value. The 
common is now paying at the annual 
rate of 8 per cent., or $4 a share, an 
amount which has been earned more 
than twice over for the past two 
years, and safely covered for the past 
five years. In 1919, earnings were 
equal to nearly $11.50 on the common, 
while for the first six months of 1920, 
$7.98 was shown for the common, or 
at the annual rate of $15.96, or nearly 
four times divided requirements. The 
company engraves bank notes and 
stock and bond certificates and has 
profited largely from the expansion 
‘in currency and the large volume of 
new stock flotations in recent years. 
This stock also has a large asset value. 


American Steel Foundries 

American Steel Foundries is one of 
the companies which has been recap- 
italized on the strength of big earn- 
ings in recent years, but the common 
stock still appears to have earnings 
possibilities sufficient to warrant its 
inclusion in a group for speculative it- 
vestment. New 7 per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock to the amount of %- 
481,300 was issued last year in connec- 
tion with acquisition of a controlling 
interest in the Griffin Wheel Co., which 
has nine plants manufacturing cast 
iron car wheels. At the same time the 
par value of the common stock, of 
which there is now $18,215,100 out- 
standing, was reduced to $33 1-3, by is 
suing three shares of new common for 
one of old, Steel Foundries, which 
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manufactures various parts for car 
builders, has always been classed 
among the railway equipment con- 
ecncerns, and in common with these 

mpanies it appears to be facing sev- 
eral years of good business. For the 
quarter ended June 30, 1920—the latest 
available statement—earnings amount- 
ed to 6.16 per cent., which is at the 
annual rate of 24.64 per cent., or $8.21 a 
share on the common stock, as against 
aunual dividend requirements of $3 a 
share. For the twelve months ended 
June 30, 1920, net income was $5,110,- 
274, as against only $1,732,580 for the 
twelve months ended June 30, 1919. The 
company has only $1,028,800 funded 
debt outstanding, and the latest bal- 
ance sheet showed a strong financial 
pesition. 

Hupp Motor Car 


The strong point about the Hupp 
Motor Car Corporation at the present 
time of temporary over-production in 
certain diréctions in the automobile 
field is the fact that its product is 
popular and produced in quantities 
less than the demand that has been 
built up through honest workmanship 
and well-directed advertising in the 
past few years. The company pro- 
duced only 17,442 “Hupmobiles” in 1919, 
and while it has facilities for turning 
out 30,000 cars a year, the future oper- 
ating policy looks to a consistent pro- 
duction of about 25,000 cars a year, 
rather than a continued expansion of 
output. The company has no funded 
debt, and is in a strong financial posi- 
tion, owing no money except for cur- 
rent material accounts payable. There 
is only $939,100 7 per cent. cumulative 
preferred (par $100) ahead of the $5,- 
192,100 common stock of $10 par value, 
ou which dividends are now being paid 
at the annual rate of 10 per cent., or 
$1 a share. Earnings for the year 
ended June 30, 1920, showed the yearly 
dividend on the common covered near- 
ly five times over. Hupp Motor Car 
common is, of course, largely specu- 
lative, but a sufficient earning power 
has been developed to make it worth 
while in a group purchase, where it 
accounts for less than 6% per cent. of 
the total purchase price. 


Philadelphia Co. 


With the single exception of 1897, 
dividends at varying rates—mostly 
6 and 7 per cent—have been regularly 
paid on Philadelphia Co. common for 
the past 34 years. For the past ten 
years earnings have averaged nearly 
8 per cent., or $4 a share annually on 
the approximately $43,000,000 common 
stock, of $50 par value. The company 
is engaged in supplying natural gas 
for fuel to the cities of Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny, Pa., and in the oper- 
ation of street railways, electric light- 
ing, illuminating gas and fuel gas, and 
oil companies. Philadelphia Co. com- 
mon appears to have attractive specu- 
lative possibilities because of the in- 
crease in earning power likely to re- 
sult from recent increases of approxi- 
mately 30 per cent. in natural gas and 
electric power rates. It is estimated that 
these increased rates will bring in ad- 
ditional net earnings of fully $4,800,000, 
and along with increased returns 
through the operation of a new power 
plant and expanding operations in the 
coal and oil departments, it is figured 
that the total addition to annual net 
earnings is likely to be fully $7,000,000, 
or about $8 a share as reckoned on 
the common stock. 


Westinghouse Electric 


Westinghouse Electric common, 
with a demonstrated average annual 
earning power of 16.85 per cent., or 





$8.42 a share of $50 par value, for the 
past ten years, is an outstanding in- 
vestment bargain at a price to yield 
fully 8% per cent. on the present $4 
annual dividend basis. In announcing 
the proposal to increase the amount 
of authorized common stock, the 
chairman of the company recently 
said that it should be possible in the 
not distant future to finance further 
expansion of the company through of- 
ferings of the common stock to share- 
holders at par, which comes very close 
to being an official forecast of higher 
prices for Westinghouse common. The 
electrical industry is now striving to 
catch up with the requirements of 
power plants which have been deferred 
for the past three or four years, and 
at the same time to keep abreast of 
the increasing requirements of an “elec- 
trical age.” In the face of constantly 
increasing production Westinghouse 
Electric has added $25,000,000 to its un- 
filled orders since April 1. 





Business Forecast 
(Continued from page 56) 


sumption is going on every hour and 
exports to foreign countries continue 
in very large volume. Moreover, the 
buying power of our population is still 
great and will doubtless continue great 
during the coming year. 

Is it not significant that the invest- 
ment markets are acting on the as- 
sumption that business will be distinct- 
ly better next Spring? Wall Street 
very often is right in its reading of 
what is likely to develop six months 
ahead. And if Wall Street is reading 
the outlook correctly at this time, then 
recovery will be under way six months 
from now. 

The counsel given in these articles 
for a long time has been to buy rather 
than sell railroad securities. The ad- 
vance in this division of the market has 
been of gratifying proportions. 
course, no stock market advance goes 
on day after day and week after week 
without moderate recessions. It may 
be that the rise in the railroad section 
has now gone about far enough until 
it is demonstrated just how each road 
is going to fare unde> the new rate 
schedules. 

It was inevitable that the business 
unsettlement should be reflected by in- 
dustrial shares. Even so, however, 
many industrial stocks now look de- 
cidedly attractive. But selections must 
be made not by guesswork but by either 
careful, intelligent study, or on the 
most trustworthy advice of investment 
experts. 

Incidentally, the lawless raids in the 
South to boost the price of cotton ar- 
tificially, and the proclaimed conspiracy 
of farmers to withhold their wheat until 
the quotation has been forced up to 
$3 per bushel, are foolish and short- 
sighted in the extreme and can end only 
in disaster. 


“The Literature of Business,” select- 
ed and edited by Alta Gwinn Saunders 
and Herbert LeSourd Creek, is a collec- 
tion of articles, by prominent business 
men, teachers of business English, and 
well-known writers, from popular busi- 
ness books and the leading business 
publications in the country. Such names 
as Charles M. Schwab, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., John D. Rockefeller, Sr., 
Theodore Roosevelt, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, B. C. Forbes, Edward Bok, 
Frank A. Vanderlip, are included in the 
list of contributors. The business man, 
as well as the student of business, will 
find this book interesting, practical, 
and inspirational. It is published by 


Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 


FORBES 





A Dividend Check 


Every Month—Yield 8% 


For the investor who seeks to combine liberal 
income return with stability of market, Preferred 
Stocks of sound and well-managed industrial cor- 
porations are unusually attractive purchases at 
present yields. 


We have selected the 8% Preferred Stocks of 
three old-established New England industrial 
corporations which, in combination, pay a divi- 
dend on the first day of every month and 


yield a net ; 
8% 
May we send you descriptive Folder F.M.-373? 


llollister.White & Go. 


INCORPORATED: 
50 Congress Street 


BOSTON 
92 Cedar St., cor. Trinity Pl. North American Bldg. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Providence, Springfield, Pittsfield, Portland, Hartford, Albany, Syracuse, Newark 
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We’ve Said This Before 
and We Shall Say it Again! 


That when this institution, offering a Bond, 
backed by sound first mortgages and pro- 
tected by every conceivable safeguard, also 
pledges every dollar of its own capital and 
surplus as an additional guarantee to its 
Bondholders, that this institution has made 
a 100% demonstration of faith in the secur- 
ity it offers! 


Nobody can do more. 
Who else does as much? 


We have prepared a booklet describing 
Prudence-Bonds in detail, which we will 
send without any obligation to you. 


We pay the 4% Normal Federal Income Tax 
Ask for Booklet F.M.-80 


REALTY ASSOCIATES 
INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


31 Nassau St.. New York :: 162 Remsen St., Brooklyn 
Denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, Trustee of This Issue. 
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FREE BOOK 


This book contains 144 
tical information that is 


Illustrates an 
record-keeping forms. 


MOORE'S LOOSE LEAF SYSTEM 


is the standard system Saat 


in more than 200,000 off: 
Write for FREE Book Today. 










1138 Stone Street, 





of 

exceptional 

ratte ation fact, sag or bate 
ice, fa 

rieeinties & d describes 40 different 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of 
Loose Leaf and Bound Record Keeping Devices 











IDEAS 


LIVING stream of new ideas— 

comes to your desk all the year 
*round when you use Prentice Hall 
Business Service. Energize your en- 
tire organization, arm yourself with 
the most progressive ideas worked out 
by business men of the world—any one 
of which may prove worth thousands of 
dollars to you. 

Send for Booklet 6104 contain- 

ing full details. Free to busi- 

ness executives upon request. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 

















HAPS the most powerful 
story of modern times has 
just begun in THE WORLD’S 

WORK, by Count Witte, for many 
years Prime Minister of Russia. 
So revealing is it of revolting 
crimes and court intrigues the 
Czar ordered its destruction. Now 
running in THE WORLD’S WORK 
—Each installment is a tremen- 
dous revelation in itself. 


Besides the many remarkable fea- 
tures, like the above, in a single’ 
year of THE WORLD’S WORK, 
Herbert Hoover, Henry Morgen- 
thau, and other foremost Amer- 
icans will contribuate timely ar- 
ticles. 


WORLD’S WORK Will Keep You 
in Step With the March of Events 


At all newsstands 


Or send your subscription direct. 








$4.00 per year—2 years, $7.00 
Saves $1.00 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


GARDEN CITY NEW YORK 








KEYS TO SUCCESS 
PERSONAL EFFICIENCY 
By 8. ©. FORGES 
By mail, $3.00 


FORBES 


Clearing-House of Ideas from 
Progressive Companies 


Making Business Better and Business Men Better 
to Work With 
How are the most progressive companies in America going about the 
task of getting closer to their workers? How are they stimulating their 
employees to do brain-work as well as brawn-work for their company? 
How do they bring to the attention of the sales force new wrinkles? Io 
accomplish this and a hundred other helpful objects, company magazines, 
or house organs, are now being issued ali over the country. “Forbes” 
acts as a clearing-house for the national dissemination of the best ideas 


promulgated in these publications. 


The Story of Handl M. 
All 


HE following tale of an over-am- 

bitious country automobile dealer, 
printed in “Horse Sense,” published by 
the Traffic Motor Truck Corporation, 
points a moral that should be heeded 
by others in a similar situation: 


My name is Handl M. All. I am an 
automobile man of the old school. 
What I don’t know about the auto- 
mobile business hasn’t been written. 

My showroom is a wonder. People 
all over my county know it and, be- 
lieve me, I’m fixed to handle the busi- 
ness of this county. 


Every drummer who comes to 
Blankville knows me. I’m progres- 
sive. I handle more lines than any 
other dealer in these parts. Why, not 
long ago, two tourists who were going 
through Blankville took a look at my 
show windows and saw so much: ad- 
vertising that they thought the bill 
posters’ union had been having a pic- 
nic, 


I’m the agent in this neck of the’ 


woods that handles “All Means of Lo- 
comotion”—that’s me and that’s my 
slogan. I handle the Blitz “Eight,” the 
Skidmore “Six” and the Bloom “Four,” 
the Rumbler Tractor, Limping Trail- 
ers—and, what’s more, I’ve got a farm 
lighting plant that’s a daisy. Every 
once in a while I sell a bicycle and, 
while I haven’t done it yet, my wife 
says I ought to take on a line of tri- 
cycles and kiddie cars to sell in my 
spare time so as to supply all ages. 


I also have a line of trucks that 
don’t sell much because there is an- 
other dealer here that sells nothing 
but trucks, and he’s such a nice fellow 
and I don’t want to put him out of 
business. I’m making some money, 
even if I do have to work almost 
twenty-four hours a day to do it. 
What do I care—I'm a strong guy. 


My banker gave me a pretty good 
idea the other day that isn’t so bad. 
It was this way: I was down at his 
bank trying to arrange a little accom- 
modation to take care of some Blitzes 
and a carload of Skidmores and one 
or two other lines, and he was telling 
me that money was scarce and I ought 
to go slow. I told him there wasn’t 
anything slow about me and that my 
reputation as “Dealer in All Means of 
Locomotion” had to be sustained. He 
got sore and said, “Handl M. All why 
don’t you add a line of shoes, some 
people still walk?” What do you know 
about that? And the son-of-a-gun 
would only let me have money to take 
care of the Blitzes and I had to cancel 
the rest. He said he was sorry, but 
that he had to take care of a guy 
named I. Concentrate, who was help- 


Suitable contributions are solicited. 


ing increase production. Can you 
beat that? And that is the fellow I 
was telling you about who hasn’t got 
but one line. 

Believe me I told Shrewd—that’s the 
banker—a mouthful, but he just shook 
his head and said, “Trucks are the 
game, you'd better get next.” A lot he 
knows. Why, there are 3,000 passen- 
ger cars in this county, and there 
aren’t but 150 trucks. How does he 
figure? 

Bankers never did have any sense, 
and to think they named him Shrewd! 





Tell "Em Who’s Their 
Boss 


HES a straight-from-the-shoul- 
der, easily grasped talk, from 
“The Republic Radio,” which could be 
repeated with great advantage to 
others besides the employees of the 
Republic Truck Sales Corporation of 
Alma, Mich.: 

You’re working day after day in the 
big shop. 

You’re either satisfied and happy or 
else you’re sore about something. 

If you’re satisfied and know you're 
getting along all right—fine! 

If you’re sore, I want to ask you 
one question. 


Do you know who is your boss? 

“Sure, Mike,” you say. “I’m work- 
ing for the man who owns this busi- 
ness. He’s my boss!” 

But that’s not so—not on your life! 

You’re working for yourself. 

You bet you are! 

You’re in business for yourself just 
as much as the big guy who owns the 
business. 

The big guy isn’t your boss at all. 

He’s your customer, and you're sell- 
ing something to him, just like he’s 
selling something to his customers. 

Now, the “boss” is selling goods to 
his customers because they need them. 

And you're selling your work to 
your customer, the “boss,” because he 
needs it. 


Now, supposing the “boss” starts in 
to make poor goods. He doesn’t give 
the people full value for their money. 

What happens? 

Why, the people find it out and 
won't buy his goods. They buy some 
other guy’s goods and he loses his cus- 
tomers. 

Now, supposing you start in selling 
yeur customer, the “boss,” poor work. 

You don’t give him a full day’s work 
for a full day’s pay—what then? 

Why, the boss is going to do the 
same thing with your poor work that 
the people would do with his poor 
goods. 

He’s going to buy another’s work. 








BUREAU OF 


BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 


The circulars, booklets, etc., have 
been prepared by the service de- 
partments of various national ad- 
vertisers and they have been listed 
here: for the benefit of Forbes 
readers. They will be sent free by 
the publishers of the booklets, etc., 
if you will simply check the list 
and return it to us with your let- 
terhead or business card. 


October 30, 1920 


Just a Minute! 
Illustrated pamphlet describing a de- 
vice that tells just where the minutes 
go and who is on the job. 


The Onliwon 
Illustrated little folder telling the 
story of the towel that guards your 
health. 


Little Tree Farms 
Beautifully illustrated booklet con- 
taining eye of trees, shrubs 
and landscape effects. Listed in U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture Library. 


Cleanliness an Aid to Production 
Four-page illustrated pamphlet set- 
ting forth the benefits of power scrub- 
bing and how it promotes efficiency 
in the mill. 


Brake Lining 
Illustrated pamphlet describing a 
high-grade type of this product. 


The Book of Facts 
On the subject of saving time, energy, 
mistakes and money in handling 
figures. 


Transforming Dark Workrooms 
Booklet describing a process of paint- 
ing that will transform dark work- 
rooms into cheerful places, thereby 
improving employees’ health and in- 
creasing efficiency. 


’ Automatic Interior Telephones 


An interesting booklet describing this 
product and showing how it spells 
efficiency for the manufacturer. 


Industrial Lighting 
An illustrated booklet of practical in- 
formation on lighting of buildings and 
areas devoted to industrial uses. 


Good Forms for Accounting 
Very well illustrated booklet on this 
subject which speaks for itself. 
Finding Defects in Sprinkler 
Systems 
Booklet describing in an interesting 
way the inspection service in this field 
offered by an important company. 


The Photostat 
26-page illustrated booklet describing 
cmt showing what can be done with 
this product. 


The Story of the Time Clock 
Very interesting little story telling in 
a free, easy tone the experience of 
one employer who dared to install a 
time clock in his plant. 


Higher Standards 
A bulletin for executives who aim to 
promote higher standards of manage- 
ment of their business and to pro- 
mote a better understanding between 
the employer and the employee. 


Discovering New Facts About 
Paper — 
A 29-page illustrated booklet telling 
the story of the greatest paper re- 
search laboratory. 


The Man Who Never Took a 
Chance 
Interesting little story of two men 
who started out to attain financial 
independence. 


Forging Ahead in Business 
A 116-page booklet telling the story 
of a modern business course and ser- 
vice that will equip a man with the 
essentials of business knowledge that 
he does not acquire in his own ex- 
perience. 

Increasing Net Profits 
A booklet outlining the service for 
executives that is being followed by 
10,000 of the country’s ablest busi- 
ness men. 

How to Make Money and Keep It 
A booklet outlining the methods used 
by successful financiers and telling 
how they may be adopted. 

Turning Opportunities Into 
Profits 
Booklet describing a means of de- 
veloping a successful business and 
financial career. 


THE BUREAU OF 
BUSINESS INFORMATION 


Farkas Pubtisrine Gompeny, fae. 
209 Breadway Mew York, M. ¥- 
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You lose your customer and have to 
hunt another. 

People buy the best goods they can 
get for their money. 

The boss will buy the best work he 
can get for his money. 

You’ve got to look at it this way 
before you can get ahead! 

You’ve got to deliver the goods to 
get the money, no matter what you do! 

Just as soon as you learn that you're 
your own boss you will sell the best 
work you have in you. 

And the “boss” will buy all you’ve 
got. 


‘Don’t Lose a Customer” 


T HIS is the slogan adopted by a 
very successful stove manufac- 
turer of St. Louis, Mo. You will agree, 
we are sure, with “Horse Sense,” pub- 
lished by the Traffic Motor Truck Cor- 
poration, that it is an excellent one: 


Lloyd Scruggs was a salesman. Just 
an ordinary salesman, even as we, the 
only difference being that Scruggs sold 
stoves; he also studied stoves. He 
know that a stove was like a stone 
fence, it never wore out. A _ stove 
will rust out, but never wear out. 
He wondered why this was, but he 
did not stop at wondering. He inves- 
tigated and determined that if a stove 
could always be kept hot, it would not 
rust, but who in Sam Hill wants to 
keep a stove hot all of the time. 

Scruggs discovered that as the in- 
side of a stove cools off it throws out 
a vapor which collects on the metal 
parts and causes rust. He conceived 
the idea of lining his stove with cop- 
per which would not rust, got his pat- 
ents and is now the president of the 
Copper Clad Malleable Iron Range 
Company, which company aids St. 
Louis in rightfully claiming to be the 
greatest producer of stoves and ranges 
in this land of free speech and brave 
profiteers. 


Scruggs is a believer in spurring his 
employees on by inspiration. Among 
other little things he did was to pick 
out a slogan which he might frame 
and place on every desk in his of- 
fices. He picked out several, did 
Scruggs, and then, placing himself in 
the position of one of his employees, 
he wondered which one would have 
the greatest effect on himself. He ap- 
plied the process of elimination to 
the limit and finally settled on this as 
being the one which included all the 
rest, “DON’T LOSE A CUSTOMER.” 

While the office boy was wrapping 
parcels he saw before him,“ Don’t Lose 
a Customer.” When the stenographers 
were wondering whether to strike over 
the mistake, erase, or let it go as writ- 
ten, they would look up and see the 
sign, “Don’t Lose a Customer.” 

We think Lloyd Scruggs said one 
wonderful mouthful, wrote a Business 
Pilgrim’s Progress, preached an elo- 
quent sermon and knocked a home run 
when he said, “DON’T LOSE A CUS- 
TOMER.” 





The new British Unemployment Act 
of July, 1920, provides for the com- 
Ppulsory payment of 4d. a week from 
employee and employer, to which is 
added, “out of moneys provided by 
Parliament,” 2d. From the fund thus 
created benefits are paid at the rate of 
15 shillings a week. Before state unem- 
ployment insurance is paid by the La- 
bor Exchanges they first attempt to 
place the man at work. The Govern- 
ment figures are based upon a normal 
of 9 per cent. unemployment. 






“One of the methods by which future 
financial co-operation between Europe 
and America can be realized is by hav- 
ing our people invest their capital, 
brains and energies in European enter- 
prise, just as Europe has done form- 
ally in ours. Furthermore, I believe 
that one of the surest roads in complete 
international co-operation is full 
reciprocity in this particular.”—A. C. 
Bedford, of Standard Oil. 


s- * * 


Says James A. Campbell, president of 
the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany, one of the largest of the inde- 
pendent steel manufacturers: “I have 
been surprised at the small amount of 
cancellations and the general acept- 
ance of current prices in the face of 
declining quotations in other commo- 
dity markets. The outlook is that the 
mills will have about all the business 
the railroads can handle for them. Be- 
fore our commitments are reduced to 
a low point I expect to see a substan- 
tial revival in buying.” 

* * * 


Charles A. Coffin, head of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, at a _ special 
meeting called for the purpose of au- 
thorizing the sale of the company’s 
stock to employees, said, in part: “It 
is proposed that the subscription price 
shall be substantially the market price 
at the time the offer is made, payment 
for the shares to be made by periodical 
deductions from payroll. In order that 
all complexity and detail shall as far as 
possible be avoided, there will be no 
allowance or adjustment for interest 
either on payments made or on unpaid 
balances, but upon completion of the 
subscription payments the company will 
give a credit to the employee which 
shall represent approximately the net 
return had he been an actual holder of 
the stock and had he received the div- 
idends thereon from the date of his 


subscription.” 
* * * 


“We adhere to our opinion that there 
is too much employment in sight in this 
country, and too big a crop in the 
barns, for a prolonged period of de- 
pression.”—National City Bank. 

-_ * * 


“Quite aside from the development 
of new outlets for our products, it must 
be evident that the use of money mar- 
kets must tend both to diminish the 
risk incidental to the use of any one 
market and to supplement the season- 
al consumption of one country with 
the dissimilar seasonal demands of 
other countries. Other nations are old- 
er in the field. Some control cables, 
coaling stations, harbor privileges, 
banking facilities, railroad and shipping 
systems. It is doubtful whether priv- 
ate American enterprise can at this late 
date obtain similar facilities unaided. 
If, however, we can obtain from the 
legislative and executive branches of 
our Government an understanding of 
those problems with which we are 
faced, I am confident that the American 
business man can meet this foreign 
competition if only he appreciates the 
real need for foreign trade which this 
country is now experiencing.”—James 
A. Farrell, president U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration. 

* *°* 

The consumption of wines and 
liquors in the United States in 1919 was 
less per capita than during any year 
since 1870, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. In 1870 the quan- 
tity was 7.70 gallons per capita, rising 
to 22.79 in both 1907 and 1911 and fall- 
ing to 9.17 last year. The total con- 
sumption of wines and liquo.s in 1919 
was 992,394,720 gallons, compared with 
1,701,827,271 or 15.05 gallons per capita 
in 1918, 
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Money Works 


NY finished product 
represents the labor 
of money and credit 
as well as the labor 
of men. 




























































Years before a ship 
loads its first cargo, 
coal and ore must 
be mined, steel fab- 
ricated, labor paid. 
The ship earns 
nothing until it is 
cheaiiabieeid It never could have been built 
without the laborofmen, money and credit. 





















































The vast resources of the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York are an essen- 
tial element in commerce and industry. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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NET REVENUES 
EXEMPTED FROM EXCESS PROFIT TAX 


McKINLEY GOLD PLACERS, Inc. 


Now operating on a large manufacturing basis, washing gold by hydraulic 
methods from gravels in the Valdez Creek District, Alaska. 


AUTHORITIES ENDORSE THIS COMPANY 


as owning one of the largest, richest and best-equipped placer properties 
-ever developed in Alaska. The value of this statement is summed up in the 
fact that Alaskan placer properties have produced upward of 


ONE BILLION DOLLARS IN GOLD 
THE PREFERRED STOCK IS NOW IN THE PROCESS OF 
BEING RETIRED. WE OFFER A PORTION OF THE 
COMMON STOCK SUBJECT TO PRIOR RIGHTS OF THE 
PREFERRED SHAREHOLDERS. 


Descriptive booklet F.M. on request. 


F. A. HENDRICKS & CO. 


Syndicate Managers for the Company 
320 5th Avenue Phone Pennsylvania 6529 


Transfer Agent 


GUARANTY TRUST CO. 


NEW YORK NEW YORK 





A NEW COLUMN OF LAUGHS IN FORBES! 


KNOW ANY GOOD STORIES? 


Stories with a hearty laugh and a point to them? Funny stories and 
anecdotes about people and business? 


Tell Us Your Favorite—The Shorter the Better. 


A $5.00 CASH PRIZE 


will be for the best funny story sent in and published in each issue of Forbes. 
Fite wilt be paid for such story scoepted that fais to win the 9.00 Prise awarded 


pi oa ae Celamn Editer,” Forbes Magazine, 299 Breadwey, New York, N. TY. 





Registrar 
EQUITABLE TRUST CO. 
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There was once 
a substance called coal 


It doesn’t take a Jules Verne to imagine the 
time when our present-day fuel will be gone. 

But there is nothing frightful in the pros- 
pect. Already the world’s engineering brains 
have cast ahead and discovered a new fuel in 
rain drops and dew fall—water power. 
Y Nor is this source of power a hazy dream of 
the future. It’s here. 

In California, for example, 942,000 hydro- 
electric horsepower are right now turning 
wheels, lighting cities and harvesting crops. 

In the United States as a whole there are 
| 9,000,000 hydro-electric horsepower actually 
at work—and this is but fifteen per cent of 
our available supply. 

It is to the other eighty-five per cent we 
must look against the day when coal and oil 
are museum curiosities. 

Just how soon hydro-electric development 

will come to any community must depend on 
local conditions—such as how long the coal 
supply there can advantageously compete with 
water power. 
i] But in the many places where coal is scarcely 
to be had, sane common-sense thinking about 
the relative economy of water power will hasten 
its coming—to the common good. 





















We should all understand that water power 
is not the interest of any particular business— 
that it is not a political issue, but a great eco- 
nomic one which affects us all. 








So its support must come from the people, 
whose money will be needed to finance it. And 
rightly so. 

Conservation of our national resources is one 
of the first benefits of water power develop- 
ment. “Ihe preservation of forests, the avoid- 
ance of floods, the irrigation of arid lands are 
part and parcel of this program. 

‘Truly, unharnessed water is a national pos- 
session which goes to waste as long as we do 
not use it—and in this day of inadequate pro- 
duction and the high cost of living, any waste 
is an economic crime. 


stern Electric 
Company 


No ll The Western Electric branch in your 

” city is one of more than forty similar 
organizations distributing electrical products of all 
kinds, through retailers to the general public and 
direct to industrial users. Western Electric Service 































Published in 
the interest of Elec- 
trical Development by 
an Institution that will 
be helped by what- 

ever helps the 
Industry. 




























A \ is within your reach wherever you may be er 


Note: There is a broad purpose behind this series of advertisements 
that will be of interest to industrial executives. At your request, we 
will send you a pamphlet reproducing the entire series, with an ex- 
planatory introduction over the signature of our President, Address: 
Western Electric Company, Inc., 8 Dey Street, New York City. 































SIGNIFICANT NEWS 


of Interest to 


Investors’ holdings of U. S. Steel 
common stock on September 30 amount- 
ed to 3,522,900 shares, representing 
69.31% of the entire issue, a new high 
record. Brokers holdings were 1,560,125 
shares. Total. common stock held 
abroad was 323,438 shares, compared 
with 342,567 shares on June 30. The de- 
crease was mainly in France and Hol- 
land. 

* * * 

“Tt is not true,” says David S. Hous- 
ton, secretary of the treasury, “that 
there has been a contraction of credits. 
On the contrary, there was an expan- 
sion of credits during the twelve 
months from the end of August, 1919, 
to the end of August, 1920, and there 
has been an upward tendency since 
the crop movement began. Between 
the end of August, 1919, and the end of 
August, 1920, the loans and investments 
of about 800 reporting member banks, 
increased approximately $1,750,000,000. 
As these reporting banks represent 
about 40 per cent. of the resources of 
all the banks, it is estimated that the 
total increase in loans and investments 
for the twelve months indicated was 
over $4,250,000,000.” 

* * * 

Production of steel ingots in the 
United States during 1919 was 33,694,- 
795. gross tons, against a record pro- 
duction of 43,619,200 tons in 1917, re- 
ports the American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute. The production of finished roll- 
ed steel was 24,042,093, tons against 31,- 
199,943 in 1917. Output was affected 
chiefly by lack of orders and strikes. 

* * * 

The Tax Committee of the National 
Industrial Conference Board is opposed 
to the proposed tax on sales as a solu- 
tion of the tax problem. 

** * 


New York Clearing House exchanges 
for the year ended September 30 were 
$252,338,249,466, a new high record and 
an increase of $37,634,804,998 over the 
previous year. Balances also estab- 
lished a new high mark of $25,216,212,- 
385, an increase of $4,265,734,903 over 
last year. 

* * * 

A flax puller invented by a Canadian, 
Theodore Kreite, in a recent test clean- 
ed a 5-acre field in less than 3 hours, 
delivering fiber unbroken and tied in 
bundles. By manual labor, the opera- 
tion would take forty workers 3 days. 

* * * 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, through the acquisi- 
tion of the International Radio Tele- 
graph Company, is preparing to enter 
the wireless field on a large scale. 

* * * 

The underwear department of the 
Lawrence Manufacturing Compariy of 
Lowell, Mass., employing 3,500, has 
closed down, unable to market goods 
at present prices. The employees peti- 
tioned that the plant be kept in opera- 
tion even though a reduction in wages 
be necessary. 

* * 

A slight decrease in the number of 
immigrants arriving in this country is 
caused by the large number of return- 
ing visitors from Europe. “If we had 
the room,” said a Cunard official, “we 
could bring over twice as many im- 
migrants as we do.” 

* * * 

Wabash Railroad, in common with 
many other roads, has laid off 525 em- 
ployees of its mechanical department. 
A general slump in business is given 
as the cause by officials. 


Business Men 


Western Electric Company for eight 
months this year reports domestic sales 
of $119,500,000, indicating total domestic 
sales for the year of approximately 
$190,000,000. The export and foreign 
business will probably reach $38,000,000, 
raising the total business to more than 
$225,000,000 for the year. 

* * * 


Capital from the United States is 
being invested in Canada at the rate of 
$200,000,000 annually, according to Can- 
adian Government officials. Of $275,- 
000,000 invested in the Canadian pulp 
and paper industry about 80% is Amer- 
ican. More than $500,000,000 in Can- 
adian loans, exclusive of war securities, 
are held in the United States. 

* * * 


Exemption of American citizens res- 
ident. abroad from the burden of the 
U. S. income and excess-profit taxes, 
has been considered favorably by the 
National Foreign Trade Council. 

* * * 


William A. Merchant, president of 
the National Bank of Cuba, states that 
he does not expect any important ad- 
vance in sugar and predicted that the 
next crop would go at 9 and 10 cents. 

* * * 


The average return on farm invest- 
ment, an investigation by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture discloses, was com- 
paratively small in the years preceding 
1919, despite higher prices for farm 
products. Although the average return 
increased from 4 to / per cent. most of 
the farmers made less than $500 cash 
a year over and above living expenses. 

* * * 


Pittsburgh crude oil purchasing 
agencies announce an advance in Cabell 
grade from $4.17 to $4.45 a barrel. 

* * * 


Bavarian Minister of Economics 
Scholz declares that Germany soon 
will be divided into a number of dis- 
tricts for the purpose of economic con- 
trol of production, imports and exports, 
the allotment of raw materials and the 
stabilization of prices. 

* * * 


During last fiscal year 129,875 Amer- 
ican automobiles were exported to 
eighty-one foreign countries. 

* * * 


According to the Bureau of Mines, 
the annual loss from evaporation of 
gasoline amounts to more than 600,000,- 
000 gallons, sufficient to keep 2,400,000 
automobiles in commission a year if 
each used 250 gallons. The Bureau will 
issue shortly careful directions to oil 
men as to how this situation may be 
remedied. 

* * * 

As a result of the cotton trade de- 
pression half of the workers in Lan- 
cashire, England, are unemployed. 

* * * 

Prices of flour and other commodi- 
ties that go into the making of bread 
and other bakery products will soon 
show a decided decline. 

* * * 

“The general let-down in national 

morale which followed the ending of 


the war which characterized France, 


as well as other belligerent countries, 
seems to have been completely over- 
come, and in every important respect, 
national and individual, France. is on 
her way back. Her new tax program 
promises to produce a sufficient volume 
of revenue to care for the national 
budget.”—Charles H. Sabin, President 
Guaranty Trust Company. 
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YOUR INVESTMENT ’ 
LIBRARY SHOULD 
| CONTAIN 


current issues of 


The Ruskay Review 

Investor’s Pocket Manual 

The Thrift Road to Independence 
Harnessing Your Securities 


They reveal a new 
and unusual type of 
brokerage — service. 


Copies free on request. 


S. S. RUSKAY & CO. 
Established 1877 
20 Broad St. New York 
Telephones Rector 7001-9 

















=PARTIAL ——— 
PAYMENT PLAN 
Seasoned Preferred Stocks and 
Bonds bought for $10 down per 
share of stock, or $100 bond. 
Balance in 10 equal payments. 
We sell over 400 High Grade 
Issues on Partial Payment. 
Booklet F. B. on request. 


HEYWOOD BROOKS & CO. 
149 Broadway New York 
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’ Build an 
Independent Income 


On High-Grade Securities 


SEND for our 20-payment 
Systematic Savings booklet, 
and bi-weekly market letter, 
the INVESTMENT SUR- 
VEY; free upon request. 


Scott & Stump 


Investment Securities 
SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 
Exchange Bidg., we ym Pa. 
40 Exchange 


Stoek 
New York Bed 
, Coatesville, Pa. 


STANDARD 


NEW 18TH 0 MAILED TO 








EDITION INVESTORS 
STATISTICAL FREE UPON 
BOOKLET 


L * REQUEST 
ISSUES 


CARL H. PFORZHEI MER & CO. 
Dealers in Standard Oil Securities 
Phones 4000-1-2-8-4 Gread 25 Bread mM. N. Y. 
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pO Sent anywhere to readers of 
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ee Address 


BENJAMIN W. BOQGUE, President 
2614 i Bullding, Indianapolls, Indiana 
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Plans for the erection of a $1,000,000 
brick and tile plant near Chicago are 
being made by the Illinois division of 
the Bricklayers’, Masons’ and Plaster- 
ers’ International Union, which will 
be similar to the one already in suc- 
cessful operation at El Paso, Texas. 

* 

Officials of Biddle & Smart Com- 
pany, manufacturers of automobile 
bodies, and employing 1,500 men, have 
closed their plant for an indefinite 
period. 

* * * 

The following declaration of prin- 
ciples favoring the open shop, has 
been adopted by 191 employers, most- 


New Business Star: 


FORBES 


ly knitting mill operators, of Utica, 
N. Y.: “To oppose reduction of out- 
put, sympathetic strikes, lockouts and 
boycotts, and illegal persecution of in- 
dividuals, all of which are a menace 
to the industrial progress of our com- 
munity and our country. To secure 
for employers and employees the free- 
dom of individual contracts in the 
matter of employment, to insure every, 
one his right to earn a living, regard- 
less of his membership or non-mem- 
bership in any union or organization, 
and that his individual earning power 
or his opportunity for advancement 
shall be limited or restricted only by 
his ability and efforts.” 


Harriman the Second 


(Continued from page 47) 


was formerly Mr. Randall’s partner, 
and also president of the Shawmut 
Steamship Company, in which Mr. 
Harriman became interested. 

Early in 1919 Mr. Harriman acquired 
a very substantial block of American 
Hawaiian Steamship Company stock, 
formerly owned by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, which had been put up in New 
York as collateral, and later in the 
year he was elected vice-president and 
treasurer of this company. When 
George S. Dearborn, president of the 
American Hawaiian Company, died in 


May, 1920, Mr. Harriman succeeded 
him. Continuing to branch out, the 
Harriman interests purchased from 


Lord Cowdray, a large block of Amer- 
ican Hawaiian stock. 

Mr. Harriman next became strongly 
identified with the American Ship and 
Commerce Corporation, which through 
one of its subsidiaries’ has been run- 
ning for quite a while a freight ser- 
vice from New York to Hamburg, act- 
ing in the United States as agents for 
the Hamburg-American Company and 
using the latter as its agents in Ger- 
many. It was because of this connec- 
tion which Harriman had formed with 
the Hamburg-American people that the 
Shipping Board, through its chairman, 
Admiral Benson, came to Mr. Harri- 
man and urged him to undertake the 
negotiations which led up to the im- 
portant contract now the subject of so 
much gublic comment. Admiral Ben- 
son publicly proclaims this arrangement 
a “heaven-sent” opportunity. 

Without attempting to give any de- 
tails of the lengthy agreement, and 
without seeking here to pass judgment 
on it in any way, it may be said that 
the compact provides, briefly, that the 
Hamburg-American people shall repre- 
sent the American Ship & Commerce 
Corporation in Hamburg, and the 
American company, in turn, will look 
after the American end of the business 
and will also, of course, have entire 
control of the enterprise, the Amer- 
ican Ship & Commerce Corporation be- 
ing exclusively an American owned and 
operated concern. Routes formerly 
served by the Hamburg-American Line 
are to be opened up as rapidly as prac- 
ticable, with ships furnished by. both 
American and German interests, under 
the proviso that each has the right to 
furnish fifty per cent. of the tonnage 
when in a position to do so. At the 
start Germany will be unable, of course, 
to furnish many facilities, but may do 
so gradually until she builds up a fifty- 
ty-fifty representation. 

Some of the public criticisms have 
conveyed the impression that German 
interests would have a powerful voice 
in shaping the policies and administra- 
tion of the American Ship & Com- 
merce Corporation, but the fact is that 
ownership, management and everything 
else rest entirely in American hands. 

Another misconception is that the 
Harriman interests have put into this 
trade ships owned by the United States 





Government. As a matter of fact, the 
Harriman interests are using nothing 
but their own ships. If mutually satis- 
factory arrangements can be made by 
and by, government-owned ships may 
be placed in this service as in any other 
case. Admiral Benson, indeed, has an- 
nounced that good ships will be placed 
at the company’s disposal whenever it 
asks for them. 

The whole deal was suggested to Har- 
riman by the head of the Shipping 
Board and has been executed under his 
complete approval. It has not been 
formally approved by the Shipping 
Board because President Wilson has 
not yet named the necessary number of 
members for the board. 

Under all these circumstances, Mr. 
Harriman has been astonished, to say 
the least, to find that what he has done 
at the request and with the approval of 
the chairman of the Shipping Board has 
been so criticised on nothing more sub- 
stantial than the allegations of certain 
parties who were formerly identified 
with Harriman companies but who no 
longer retain their positions. 

In course of our talk I questioned 
Mr. Harriman about his ideas on 
money, what it can do for a man and 
what it can’t do. 

“Business men, generally,” he replied, 
“view their capital, not as an individual 
possession for their individual gratifica- 
tion, but as an instrument to-be used 
intelligently and wisely for the develop- 
ment of the country. Capital utilized 
in strengthening the wealth and power 
and place of a nation can yield invalu- 
able results for labor and for the coun- 
try as a whole. 

“As for the relation of wealth to hap- 
piness, ” Mr. Harriman shrugged 
his shoulders. “Only a miser could 
find any satisfaction in sitting down, 
évery night or every month to foot up 
his gains so as to gloat over the roll- 
ing up of more and more money,” said 
Mr. Harriman, seizing pencil and sheet 
of paper and counting up rows of im- 
aginary figures. “Money, like most 
other things in this world, must be re- 
garded and used as a means to a larger 
end. There are certain lines of en- 
deavor which, particularly in their 
earlier stages, call for the employment 
of large amounts of capital. When one 
sees opportunity to do something which 
appears well worth while and which 
calls for much capital, then there is, 
of course, genuine satisfaction in being 
able to command the capital needful to 
achieve the desired results. 

“Money, in itself, can yield no true 
jey. Joy comes from accomplishment, 
from creating things, developing things, 
helping them to grow, and seeing them 
afford increasing numbers of human 
beings a comfortable livelihood.. The 
possession of money sometimes makes 
it easier to accomplish this sort of thing 
on a large scale. But that’s about all 





there is to having money.” 
In order to round out his program for 
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RESOURCES 


Cash—On Hand and in Banks........ 
Exchanges for Clearing House... 

Loans and Bills Purchased 

U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates 
Public Securities ....... 

Bonds and Mortgages............ 
Foreign Exchange. . 
Credits Granted on Acceptances. . 
Real Estate.............. 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable... ote : 


Guaranty Trust Company 


GRAND ST. OFFICE 
268 Grand St. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


1920 


..$111,306,421.14 


521,477,002.28 


70,921,949.74 


33,262,404.09 
30,405, 706.50 
45,154,659.21 

2,335,950.00 
21,446,069.24 
63,684,741.70 

8,529,075.37 
12,281,276.95 





$920,805,256.22 





LIABILITIES 


its tice theta a Olathe ac 
Undivided Profits......... 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeses 


Capital. ..... NO 


25,000,000.00 
10,754,227.55 





Notes and Bills Rediscounted with Federal 
Reserve Ban 


Notes Secured by Liberty Bonds Rediscounted 
with Federal Reserve Bank eeerrery 


Due Federal Reserve Bank Against U. S. 


Government Obligations. ............-.scceee 
Outstanding Dividend Checks................0.- 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks..............0.: 
Sundry Foreign Accounts 
Acceptances—New York Office ..........000000- 

Foreign Offices. ...........scceees 
Accrued Interest Payable and Reserves for 
Tames, Expomnes, C86. . scccceccccccccccsceces 


$60,754,227.55 


PE ccrncccencssccsccocceecescocococeseces: 692,560,285.60 


19,050,000.00 
24,917,200.22 


5,000,000.00 
1,043,540.50 
30,617,242.914 
14,195,250.19 
49,974,979.70 
13,709,762.00 


8,982,767.52 





$920,805,256.22 
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APPROVES POLICY 


Your paper has proved intensely in- 
teresting to all of us. I am particular- 
ly impresed with your policy of men- 
tioning the names of commercial insti- 
tutions right in your editorial columns 
when the occasion demands. Per- 
sonally I have been reading your stuff 
for a good many years and it comes 
nearer painting the soul back of Amer- 
ican business than anything I know of. 

H. G. WEAVER, 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


DIGESTED 


Enclosed please find check for “Keys 
to Success,” by B. C. Forbes. We de- 
sire to take this opportunity to tell you 
how much we enjoy “Forbes.” We 
don’t just read it, we digest it. 

CURTIS M. BRINKER, 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


developing America’s shipping industry 
en a scale worthy of the country, Mr. 
Harriman has supplemented his ship- 
building and ship-owning activities by 
organizing an investment banking 
house, W. A. Harriman & Company, 
which has already taken part in several 
important underwritings of new secur- 
ities and which has now arranged to 
absorb Morton & Co., a vigorous and in- 
fluential investment house organized by 
interests closely identified with the 
great Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. This is regarded in financial cir- 
cles as a master-move by Mr. Harriman, 
since it associates him and his colossal 
activities with the most progressive 
banking group in America. 

It will thus be seen that he is develop- 
ing a well-rounded program, a program 
embracing all three major factors in the 
shipping industry, namely, building 
ships, running ships, and financing ship- 
ping enterprises. 

Mr. Harriman, as already intimated, 
throws himself so strenuously and 
sleeplessly into his work that his fam- 
ily sometimes fear that he is running 
danger of sapping his health. When 
I broached the subject of recreation, 
Mr. Harriman remarked: 

“Any man who makes up his mind to 
make a success of something must be 
willing to make play absolutely sub- 
ordinate when things arise which de- 
mand his attention. In its proper 
place; however, play is just as essen- 
tial as work to maintain the human ma- 
chine in proper condition. I like recre- 
ation that calls for just as much energy 
as work calls for. That’s why I went 
in for rowing and why I like to get 
into’ a good swift game of polo—when 
you're playing polo you have to keep 
your eye on the ball every minute and 
you haven’t time or inclination to think 
of work or anything else.” 

Among his other activities, Mr. Har- 
riman goes in for farming on a large 
scale. The Harriman farm at Arden, 
N. Y., is run on businesslike lines. It 
produces and sells over 1,000,000 quarts 
of milk a year, supplying neighboring 
communities. 

The distractions of the city which 
fascinate so many rich youths have 
never attracted this earnest, purposeful 
young man. His philosophy of life, as 
we have seen, prescribes thaf men of 
wealth owe it to their country to em- 
ploy both their capital and their talents 
constructively, for the progress and 
prosperity of the nation. Actuated and 
dominated by this logic, he has never 
had the time or temptation to squander 
either his wealth or his strength. 

In 1915 Mr. Harriman married Miss 
Kitty Lanier and they have two little 
girls who claim much of the time Mr. 
Harriman spends away from his multi- 
farious duties. 

And, remember, the man who has al- 
ready accomplished so much is not yet 
thirty! 





HIGHLY REGARDED 


We believe that your magazine is 
doing a great work by pouring light 
vpon working conditions and by stim- 
ulating ambition of workers. I have 
seen copies of your magazine in near- 
ly every office of importance which I 
ever visited in Detroit, and I feel that 
in this part of the country, at least, 
“Forbes” rates mighty high. 

VERNE E. BURNETT, 
Liberty Motor Car Co 


Detroit, Mich. 
* * * 


MISSED 


It will never do not to receive 
“Forbes.” My subscription has run out, 
so please continue, as I would miss it 
very much. 

A. A. HUTCHINSON. 
Englewood, N. J. 
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These Three, For Instance 


1 RANCIS H. SISSON, Vice President of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, has written a pointed article about the 
disjointed times through which industry is 
now passing. There is a great constructive 
suggestion in “My Remedy for Bolshevism.” 

It is an exclusive feature in Leslie’s, October 30. 


2 ““TF.UNNELLING the Rockies to Increase 
; the Nation’s Wealth” outlines a vast 
project equalling in magnitude the cutting of 
the Panama Canal. This enterprise now 
being proposed by the State of Colorado is 
one with which business men throvghout the 
nation should be familiar. It 1s an exclusive 
feature in Leslie’s, October 30. + 


3 TEPHEN LEACOCK gives an uproarious 
account of the workman’s ascendancy to 
autocracy in “The Kidnapped Plumber.” It 

is an exclusive feature in Leslie’s, October 30. 


- 


You will want to read these three features at least 
in the versatile, well-rounded October 30th issue of 


LESLIE'S 


Half a Million Guaranteed 
The First 500,000 
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B. C. Forbes’ Books Make Worthwhile Gifts 


' Gifts That Please Gifts That Inspire 


Gifts to Be Treasured for a Lifetime 





Keys to Success—247 pages—5x7% in.—Price $2.00 


B. C. Forbes 
Editor 
FORBES MAGAZINE 





MEN WHO ARE 
MAKING AMERICA 


Men Who Are Making America—500 pages—6x9 in.—Price $3.00 


One of these Books in the hands of each of your employees 
or customers will make you their everlasting friend 


WHAT OTHERS SAY ABOUT 


“KEYS TO SUCCESS— 
PERSONAL EFFICIENCY” 


Captain Robert Dollar, President of The 
Robert Dollar Steamship and Lumber 
Co., San Francisco, Cal., writes: 

“J have just finished reading ‘Keys to 
Success.’ While it is never too late to 
learn, how I wish I could have got hold 
of it sixty years ago.” 


B. G. Holt, of The Dollar Steamship Line, 
writes: 


“TI want to ask two favors of you. First: 
Please send by mail six (6) copies of your 
book entitled ‘Keys to Success,’ to the 
Principal, Knox City High School, Kno 
City, Knox County, Mo. Second: Sen 
your bill to me, c/o The Dollar Steam- 
ship Line at this office. 


“When a boy I attended the above-men- 
tioned school. Yesterday I received a 
copy of your book from Captain Dollar. 
I want the boys of the Knox High School 
to get your message earlier than was my 
privilege. I am sure there are a lot of 
gcod boys in Knox City who will enjoy 
reading your book and benefiting thereby. 
Knox is a small but responsive village.” 
Tom C. Igo, Business Manager of The 
Golden Rule Magazine, Chicago, writes: 


“Your most excellent bcok ‘Keys to Suc- 
cess’ arrived and I digested it from cover 
to cover, Friday night. It is positively 
the most practical treatise on the subject 
of Personal Efficiency, I have ever had 
the privilege to read. I actually believe 
that the Jaws governing success are as 
immutable as the laws of gravitation.” 


“Men Who Are Making America” 


500 pages—6x9 inches—50 full-page illustrations—Price $3.00 


What are the real reasons back of the success of America’s business and 
financial giants? Why have they succeeded where others have failed? How 
did they start and how did they solve their biggest problems? Think of 
getting the answers to these questions direct from the lips of fifty of the 
greatest business leaders America and the World have ever known. B. C. 
Forbes, who has probably interviewed more big business men than any other 
living writer, has done it for you in his justly famous book, “Men Who Are 
Making America.” F. D. Van Amburgh, Editor of The Silent Partner, says: 
“Forbes can put more interest into an interview than any other man I know of.” 
Another appreciative reader writes: “A Forbes interview would be better 
termed a scientific study of the successful man. No book of fiction could be 
more fascinating than these true stories of these real men and of the way 
they solved the very problems that confront us.” 


“Keys* to Success—Personal Efficiency” 
247 pages—5x7% inches—Price $2.00 
If you have read that masterpiece of commonsense business philosophy, en- 
titled “TEAMWORK,” which is only one of thirty inspiring talks by B. C. 
Forbes in his book, “Keys to Success,” you need no further introduction to the 
book itself. There are talks on Work, Loyalty, Good-Will, Saving, Serve, 
Enthusiasm, Initiative, Memory, Cheerfulness, Teamwork, and twenty others 


and each is supplemented with a practical lesson on how to cultivate these 
“Keys” to success. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS ON QUANTITY ORDERS—ASK FOR PRICES. 
Both books attractively bound in blue cloth, stamped in gold 


WHAT OTHERS SAY ABOUT 
“MEN WHO ARE MAKING 
AMERICA” 


J. Kindleberger, President of Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Company, Kalma- 
zoo, Mich., writes: 

“Your book handed out to the heads of 
our departments, did more to inspire our 
men to better work than anything the 
writer has ever seen in his career. This 
should give you an idea for large Fac- 
tories to purchase these books for their 
Departments. It wculd do a world of 
good. 

“I do feel that every Manufacturing 
Plant of any size who is interested in 
making men as well as merchandise, 
ought to Know of these two books, Keys 
to Success and especially Men Who Are 
Making America. They are the best I 
have ever run across.” 


David Gibbs, Superintendent of Schools, 
Meriden, Conn., uses it as a Text Book. 
He writes: 

“*Men Who Are Making America’ is a 
very valuable contribution to American 
biography and especially inspiring to 
youths at this time. I am using the ma- 
terial in it for this purpose.” 


H. D. Spangler, of Spangler Dry Goods 
Co., Shirley, Ind., writes: 

“IT am very much pleased with ‘Men Who 
Are Making America.’ Such a book is a 
liberal education for some of the radical 
labor talkers and workers who are so 
easily influenced by them.” 


John M. Siddall, Editor, The American 
Magazine, after reading this book, writes: 
“Your knowledge of the big men of the 
country is positively amaging.” 


One Big Employer Orders 500 Books 


Last year J. Kindleberger, President of Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., distributed copies of “Men Who Are Making America” among the 
mentbers of the local Rotary Club. He also presented copies of “Keys to Success” and “Men Who Are Making America” to the heads of the different Departments 


of their Mill. Last week Mr. Kindleberger ordered five hundred (500) copies of “Men Who Are Making America” for Holiday Gifts to their customers. 


NOW AND AVOID THE DELAYS OF THE HOLIDAY RUSH. 
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